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History Skips a Heartbeat 


An Editorial Foreword to a Record of Great Events 


WEEK ago the people of every 
A nation were living in immi- 
nent fear of the disaster of 
war that hung poised over the world 
like the black cloud of an onrushing 
hurricane. Today that cloud has been 
miraculously dispelled by the Four- 
Power Pact of Munich. The world, 
gasping for relief from prospective 
horrors, picks up the threads of its 
daily life and “carries on.” It wants 
only to forget, and to have peace— 
any kind of peace. 

The inside story of those fateful 
days may never be known. It is 
locked in the minds and consciences 
of half a dozen men. Whether Hitler 
was bluffing, whether 
Chamberlain intended 
from the start to sacrifice 
the Czechs and give Ger- 
many a free hand — these 
questions of motive cannot 
be settled by scientific data. 
But from the vantage point 
of today, no one has a right 
to say “I told you so.” The 
crisis was real, and as one 
statesman remarked in 
1914, “Peace was at the 
mercy of an accident.” Edi- 
tors of weekly magazines, 
no more than other human 
beings, are blessed with 
clairvoyance when events 
move with such machine- 
gun speed. 

Neither is it the business 
of Americans in safety to pass dog- 
matic judgment on the conduct of 
men acting under the frightful risks 
of a situation where bombing planes 
in a few hours’ flight could devastate 
every capital in Europe. The mere 
preservation of a breathing - spell, 
however uncertain, may well seem 
to millions the only condition of hope 
for salvaging the world. 
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The special number on THE NOVEL, 
scheduled for this issue, has been post- 
poned on account of the European crisis 
from Oct. 15 to Oct. 22, as is likewise the 
“Behind the Headlines” section on “Can- 
ada Has Her Problems.” 
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But it is plain that this overwhelm- 
ing mass fear of war (almost as 
strong in Germany and Italy as in 
the democracies) has played into the 
hands of the dictators. Hitler could 
continually increase his demands be- 
cause he knew he could afford to 
gamble on the unwillingness of the 
powers to fight short of direct invasion 
of their soil. And it is this surrender 
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to the reckless program of the Nazis, 
this encouragement to the doctrine of 
unlimited force, that tinges with 
deep foreboding the prospects for 
genuine peace. In the light of Hitler’s 
record, his plea that Sudetenland is 
“the last territorial demand I shall 
make in Europe” must make the 
great god Mars rock with sardonic 
laughter. 

In 1914, Europe was plunged in 
war, as a climax to the world-wide 
economic struggle between Germany 
and Britain, because Austro - Hun- 
gary tried to impose excessive de- 
mands on the little Slav state of Ser- 
bia. But 1938 is not 1914. Whereas 
the Allies fought then be- 
cause they thought their in- 
terests threatened, today 
Hitlerized Germany im- 
poses equally unconscion- 
able demands on the little 
Slav state of Czechoslova- 
kia, while Britain and 
France stand aside. The 
picture on this page shows 
a street scene in Berlin 
when the gray-clad hosts 
of Germany were mobiliz- 
ing in 1914. Here are two 
reservists called to the col- 
ors, with their sons, scarce- 
ly out of the cradle, proud- 
ly wearing their fathers’ 
helmets and cheering them 
on to war. These boys are 
fighting men now, blindly 
obeying the commands of another 
and greater “All-Highest.” But their 
contemporaries in the nations that 
have not yet succumbed to dictator- 
ship, though victors once, have 4 
keener memory of what war means. 

America can be proud of the time- 
ly part played by its President. Now 
it is our duty to strengthen every 
stanchion of democracy and peace. 
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BACKWARD from VERSAILLES, 53; 


A Picture History of Twenty Years That Have Brought 
the World to the Brink of the Second World War 


1. Twenty-seven nations hurled 66,000,000 men into the World War. 
New engines of destruction, like the tank here, helped slaughter 
9,000,000 men at a total cost to the world of nearly $400,000,000,000. 
Starved out by naval blockades, and beaten on land, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria finally gave up in November, 1918. 


Keystone 
3. Wilson’s idea of a League of Nations was accepted. The nations of 
the world were to disarm, and settle all future disputes peacefully, as 
pictured. Justice for all was the catch-phrase, but the League was 
used by the victors to enforce the harsh and vindictive treaty of 
Versailles. America’s refusal to join also weakened the League. 


5. Herriot of France (left), MacDonaid of Britain (center), and 
Stresemann of Germany discuss the Locarno Pact of 1925. Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy each guaranteed the other against attack. 
The “Locarno Spirit” gave Europe new hope for peace, and in 1926 
Germany applied for membership in, and was admitted to the League. 
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2. The World War peace treaties drawn up by “The Big Four”— 
President Wilson, “Tiger” Clemenceau of France, Lloyd George of 
Britain, and Orlando of Italy—destroyed Wilson’s hope of a “peace 
without victory.” The Treaty of Versailles sought te cripple Germany 
economically and politically, and force her to pay all war damages. 


4. Meanwhile, the German Republic, founded at Weimar in 1918 
after the Empire had collapsed, struggled ineffectually with unem- 
ployment, hunger, rising prices, political unrest, and selfish, suspi- 
cious neighbors. Scenes of poverty and privation like the one above 
were common in Germany. Allied troops on German soil caused strife. 


Herbert 
6. In 1923 France crippled German industries by seizing the Ruhr 
area when she failed to pay reparations imposed for war damages. 
Britain and France both expected te pay their American war debt 
out of reparations, although the Dawes and Young Commissions 
(above) found Germany’s economy could not stand the strain. 
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International News Service 
7. League of Nations members were pledged to follow Germany in 
disarming, but never got around to it. An Anglo-American naval- 
building rivalry was checked by the Washington Conference of 1921, 
which placed Japan in a lower tonnage rank. With land armaments 
and huge navies ripe plums of profit for private munitions-manufac- 
turers, disarmament conferences came to naught. So in 1938 the 
powers were spending three times as much for instruments of de- 
struction, like the torpedo above, as they had spent before 1914. 


9. Misery and unemployment gradually turned more and more Ger- 
man ears to the raucous thunderings of Adolf Hitler, who had for 
years been denouncing the “enslavement” of the Weimar Republic 
te the victorious Allies. Backed by big industrialists who feared the 
spread of Communism Hitler became Chancellor in January, 1933. He 
dissolved the Reichstag, smashed trade unions, and unleashed the 
fanatic new militarism which started Europe’s drift toward war. 





Underwood & Underwood 
ll. Steadily the tramp of marching men became so loud that the 
whole Eurepean continent began to quake. Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy glorified war and ground pacifist dissenters under a heavy mili- 
tary heel. 12. By the fall of 1935 Mussolini was ready te march his 
legions inte Ethiopia. The League invoked sanctions but failed to 
include vitally needed oil on embarge lists. Here we see an Ethiopian 
inspecting an unexploded sample of Mussolini’s “civilizing” mission. 
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Tuternational News Servy 
8. In 1931 Japanese troops occupied Manchuria and in 1932 set up the 
puppet state of Manchoukuo. United States Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson declared this country would not recognize any state estab- 
lished in violation of the Kellogg Pact by which signatory nations 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy. The League was 
able to do no more than appoint a commission to “report” on the 
Japanese aggression. This proved to be the first of a long series of 
aggressions that started the world down the toboggan slide to wat, 






Wide World Acme 
10. In a series of well-timed thrusts (which came te be known to the 
frightened French and British as “Saturday Surprises”), Hitler set 
about breaking the shackles of Versailles. One of his peaceful vie- 
tories occurred in January, 1935, when the inhabitants of the Saar 
Basin voted in a plebiscite for reunion with the Third Reich. The 
picture shows British troops in Saarbrucken policing the voting. 
The Saar was placed under League control by the Treaty of Versailles. 


Acme Washington Post 
13. Remilitarization of the Rhineland by Germany and the conquest 
of Ethiopia by Italy failed to quench Hitler and Mussolini's thirst fer 
power. In the summer of 1936 a civil war broke out in Spain and # 
soon became apparent that Hitler (with military supplies and tech- 
nicians) and Mussolini (with troops and planes) were openly suppert- 
ing the side of the Rebel General Franco. The carteonist has c2' 
their indignation at the “apprentice” who hasn’t turned in a victery. 
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Underwood &4 Underwood 
14. Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg and Prince von Starhemberg leave 
funeral of Chancellor Dollfuss, killed by Austrian Nazis in 1934 re- 
volt plotted by Hitler. Mussolini forced Hitler to halt then, but in 
March, 1938, he stood aside when the Fuehrer marched his troops into 
Austria and tossed Chancellor Schuschnigg into a concentration camp. 
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16. These maps show that the German Empire of Kaiser Wilhelm is 
surpassed by the Nazi Germany of Adolf Hitler. Occupation of Sude- 
tenland also opens the gate for German expansion Southeastward, 






International News Service 
13. Prime Minister Chamberlain (left) meets Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
September 15, and learns that the price of European peace is the 
Surrender by Czechoslovakia of Sudeten German districts. Britain 
and France forced the Czechs to accept this price, but when Hitler 
raised his demands and insisted en military occupation within a week 
the western Democracies, Britain and France, and Soviet Russia 
feverishly prepared to fight. Europe seemed so close to holo- 
caust that President Roosevelt sent a plea for peace to Hitler. 
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15. Resting uneasily in the “Nazi Jaws” after the annexation of Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia’s President Eduard Benes, and General Krejei 
look over their defenses, while Premier Hodza was offering self- 
gover ent concessi te the troublesome Sudeten Germans. But 
the Sudetens demanded outright cession of territory to Germany. 
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N. Y. Times 
and for a future Drang nach Osten or “Push to the East” against 
Seviet Russia. Te obtain the rich wheat lands of the Soviet Ukraine 
is, according to Hitler’s Mein Kampf. the kernel of his foreign policy. 
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18. When all hope of peace had been abandoned by many, and armies 
were poised for the plunge inte the Second World War, Adolf Hitler 
agreed to Mussolini’s eleventh-hour suggestion of a Four Power Par- 
ley. Meeting at Munich, Germany, Hitler, Mussolini, Prime Minister 
Daladier of France, and Chamberlain agreed on a gradual occupation 
by German troops of Sudeten regions and pledged themselves te 
support plebiscites in other contested areas of Czechoslovakia. 
Germany and Italy then guaranteed Czechoslovakia’s new frontiers. 














seesaw. When it’s perfectly 

balanced, nobody gets bumped 
or wriggles helplessly in the air, and 
there are less likely to be squabbles 
over who’s to sit where. If there are 
half a dozen boys of about equal 
weight on each end, the “center of 
gravity” is in the middle. And that 
might be called a rough description 
of Democracy. 

But if all but one of them move 
over to one end, the center of grav- 
ity shifts with the crowd, and the 
other fellow, no matter how strong 
he is, will be left high and dry. That’s 
something like Communism. 

But suppose the two ends of the 
board are not of equal length. All the 
little fellows are bunched together 
on the short end, and a big, fat bully 
weighs down the long arm. That’s 
Fascism. 

In the organization of society, just 
as in the physical arrangement of 
matter, there has to be a center of 
gravity. Ifit slides away fromthe real 
center, it will be either on the side 
of the largest numbers, or on the side 
of individual power. And in the last 
fifteen years, a good many of the 
world’s seesaws have tilted in the 
direction of one strong man, or dic- 
tator. We have already seen how 
Russian Communism is one kind of 
dictatorship, in which a small, deter- 
mined, and “class-conscious” party, 
acting in the interests of the masses, 
has imposed its rigid rule on the 
whole people. Now we’ll take a look 
at another kind of dictatorship—Fas- 
cism—in which one powerful and 
magnetic leader pushes the center of 
gravity away from the masses in the 
interests of a favored few. 

The first thing to say about Fas- 
cism is that it was unexpected. No 
such movement had appeared in Eu- 
rope before 1920. Revolutions of “the 
underdog” on the left had happened 
often enough. But no one had fore- 
seen that a revolution of the right 
would occur. Of course the pages of 
history are full of cruel tyrants, and 
countless adventurers had won king- 
doms by the spears or rifles of their 
private armies. But not until after 
the World War did an organized 
movement spring up to combat the 
tide of democracy which had been 
rising for two hundred years. 


| VERYBODY likes to ride on a 


(A section on Italian Fascism is 
omitted here for lack of space.) 


“Deutschland iiber Alles” 


The second and largest nation to 
take Fascism for its guiding star was 
Germany. National Socialism (usu- 
ally abbreviated to “Nazism’’), 
which Adolf Hitler made the nation- 
al religion of Germany, is in many 
ways a twin brother of its Italian 
ally. To understand Hitler’s rise to 
power (like Mussolini’s) we must 
look at forces far back in history— 
the autocracy of the Hohenzollerns, 
the racial pride of the Teuton peo- 
ple, the militarism that brought on 
the World War, the shame of defeat, 
the economic collapse that followed 
the war, and the weakness of demo- 
cratic government. “The German 
people,” said one of their leading 
statesmen, “love to be governed and 
want only to obey.” 

The World War and its aftermath 
had a shattering effect on Germany. 
We have seen some of the causes of 
the black despair that descended on 
the Germans in those years. Sad- 
dled with the terrific burdens and 
“sole war guilt” of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles imposed by the conquering 
Allies at the point of the pistol, the 
hunger of the blockade, and the hor- 
rors of the Ruhr invasion and of in- 
flation, the young Weimar Republic 
got off to a bad start. For several 
years Germany was a constitutional 
democracy under a government of 
inexperienced Social Democrats. 
While conditions gradually improved 
and the economic system was 
propped up by big loans from Brit- 
ain and America, forces of bitter dis- 
content with Germany’s humiliating 
lot were working under the surface. 
Stresemann, the great Foreign Min- 
ister, tried to persuade the Allies to 
“go easy” on Germany, but he did 
not succeed fast enough. 











Hitler and “National Socialism” 


How Fascism Arose; How Nazis Have “Coordinated” All Germany; 
and How the Fascist Bloc Has Expanded to Challenge the World 


By Kenneth M. 


Gould 


From Clown to Dictator 

Hitler was a young Austrian 
house - painter who had settled in 
Bavaria and served as a corporal in 
the German army during the World 
War. After 1919 he joined with half 
a dozen other veterans to organize 
the “National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party” (or just “Nazi’”’) in 
the back room of a Munich cafe. The 
word Socialist in the name meant 
little, for they were sharply opposed 
to the Socialist government as well 
as to all varieties of Marxism. Yet 
they talked a vaguely radical lan- 
guage, combined with pompous ideas 
of a national revival of the German 
race. One of them, Gottfried Feder, 
drew up a program of 25 points, 
which proposed to abolish high in- 
terest and unearned income; to na- 
tionalize trusts and department 
stores; expel all persons not of Ger- 
man blood; destroy the Treaty of 
Versailles; and win back military su- 
premacy for Germany. These ideas 
appealed to thousands of white-col- 
lar middle-class people who had lost 
their wealth, to discouraged farmers, 
professional men and shopkeepers, 
unemployed university graduates, 
and war veterans. 

At first the Nazis were laughed at 
and made little progress. By 1923 
they were strong enough to join with 
General Ludendorff, a rabid nation- 
alist, in the so-called “Beer-Hall 
Putsch,” an unsuccessful uprising to 
seize the Bavarian government in 
Munich. Hitler was arrestéd and 
sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment for treason, but was released 
in nine months. He spent his time in 
prison writing a book called Mein 
Kampf (“My Battle”) which is now 
the Bible of Nazi Germany. It is a 
poorly written preachment of his 
ideas, full of blood and thunder, ha- 
tred of the Jews (against whom he 
formed a strong prejudice early in 
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life), and plans for German con- 
quest. Aimed at the old arch-enemy, 
France, and neighboring countries 
on the east and south, especially 
Soviet Russia, his program would 
eventually spread the might of Ger- 
many over most of the European 
continent. 

For ten years Hitler unceasingly 
plugged at organizing his party. His 
raucous voice swayed large audi- 
ences by emotional patriotism. He 
was especially popular with women 
and young people. The party, divid- 
ed into “cells” and districts like the 
Communists and Fascists, developed 
the usual earmarks — an emblem 
(the swastika), slogans (““Germany, 
Awake!”), an anthem (the “Horst 
Wessel Song,” named for a Nazi 
“martyr” killed in a drunken brawl), 
salutes (‘Heil Hitler’) and mili- 
tary discipline; armed and uni- 
formed battalions, the Sturmabteil- 
ungen (S.A.) or “storm troops,” 
wearing brown shirts and arm- 
bands, and the Schutzstaffeln (S.S.) 
with black shirts, recruited mostly 
from unemployed young men. These 
protected Nazi meetings, broke up 
radical meetings, and committed vio- 
lent outrages on Jews or other op- 
ponents. Finally, Hitler won the fi- 
nancial support of several large 
industrialists, such as Thyssen, 
Krupp, and Siemens, who saw in the 
growing Nazis a bulwark against 
Bolshevism. 

In 1928 the Nazis won twelve seats 
in the Reichstag; in 1930, 107; in 
1932, 230 (out of 647). The German 
voters were split up among fifteen 
parties, and although the Social 
Democrats were the largest, none 
was big enough to gain a majority in 
the parliament. So “coalition” gov- 
ernments were necessary, usually 
under a middle-of-the-road leader 
such as Dr. Heinrich Bruening, of 
the Catholic Center party, who was 
Chancellor from 1930 to 1932. When 
the world depression grew worse and 
foreign countries withdrew their 
loans, the government could no long- 
er make ends meet or win support 
in the Reichstag for its drastic econ- 
omies. It governed by emergency de- 
crees, permitted under the conrstitu- 
tion. But the republican parties 
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SCHOLASTIC PRESENTS 


CHOLASTIC is happy to publish here portions of a 

chapter from Windows on the World, a book by its 
own Managing Editor, Kenneth M. Gould, to be pub- 
lished next week by Stackpole Sons. 

This book, written especially for junior and senior 
high school readers, and illustrated with headings and 
pictorial charts designed by Omar P. Goslin, co-author 
of the “Behind the Headlines” series, is a dramatic 
pageant of world events for the past hundred years, with 
special reference to the World War, the great depression, 
and the rise of new social and governmental systems 
which have led to the present crisis. Fresh as a news- 
paper, but based on a broad and authoritative back- 
ground of the tangled economic, political, and scientific 
factors that lie at the roots of living history, Windows on 
the World is a clear and readable account of the greatest 
news story of all time cast in the language of young 
people. It asks questions that must be answered by the gen- 


eration now growing up if our civilization is to survive. 
Members of the Scholastic family for the past twelve years have not often seen 
Mr. Gould’s signature in its contents, but many of them have been aware of his 
authorship of important contributions and his editorial guidance. A graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1916 and a Master of Arts of Columbia University, 
he has devoted more than twenty years to editorial work of an educational nature. 
Previous to joining the Scholastic staff in 1926, he was associated with varied pub- 
lications and institutions, including the American Journal of Social Hygiene, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Time, and served in the Psychological Corps of the 
United States Army during the war. He is married, and is the father of three sons, 
two of whom are now in college and one in junior high school. 


weakly stood by while extremists 
took to illegal methods. The private 
armies of the Nazis and Communists 
struggled for control of the streets 
in the large cities, and political 
murders became frequent. Germany 
was in a state of undeclared civil 
war. 


How Hitler Won 

The grizzled old Field Marshal, 
Von Hindenburg, though a mon- 
archist at heart, was elected presi- 
dent of the Republic in 1925 and 
again in 1932, with Hitler himself as 
his opponent. In November, 1932, it 
looked as if the Nazis had reached 
their high-water mark. They lost 
ground from their previous total of 
37 per cent of the national vote, 
while the Communists reached 17 
per cent. But reactionary groups of 
Junkers (aristocratic land-owners) 
and nationalists worked on the aged 
President to set up a stable govern- 
ment of the Right. He appointed Hit- 
ler Chancellor in January, 1933, but 
balanced the cabinet with several 
Nationalists, who were expected to 
hold in check the fire-brand, Hitler. 


Drawings by Omar 
P. Goslin and Delos 
Blackmar, courtesy 
Stackpole Sons. 


Thus Hitler came to power by the 
back door, but those who thought he 
could be controlled were quickly dis- 
illusioned. The next four months saw 
a “bloodless revolution,” carried out 
by the storm troops of the Nazis, 
who had already built up a state 
within the state and completely dom- 
inated the country. They seized con- 
trol of the police while the Reichs- 
wehr, the small but highly trained 
regular army, which might have 
stopped them, didn’t lift a rifle. Hitler 
immediately dissolved the Reichs- 
tag and called new elections for 
March 5. 

On the night of February 27, 1933, 
the Reichstag building in Berlin 
(similar to our Capitol at Washing- 
ton) caught fire and was left a gutted 
shell. The Nazis charged that the fire 
was set by Communists as a signal 
for a nation-wide revolt. This ac- 
cusation was proved false at a trial 
before the German Supreme Court 
when several Communists were ac- 
quitted, but a feeble-minded Dutch- 
man was convicted and executed for 
setting the fire. There is evidence for 
believing that he was acting under 
orders from Nazi leaders themselves. 
Instantly Hitler clamped down de- 
crees forbidding all freedom of 
speech or assembly, and election 
campaigning by the opposition par- 
ties was made impossible. At the 
March 5 elections, even then, the 
Nazis polled only 44 per cent of the 
total vote against 48 per cent for the 
divided opposition; but with the aid 
of the small Nationalist party, the 
(Continued on next page) 


Nazis obtained a bare majority. With 
the Communists and Socialists impris- 
oned or staying away, the Reichstag 
voted the powers of a dictator to Hitler 
for four years. He could issue all de- 
crees and change the constitution in 
any way he wished. Since then the 
Reichstag has met only at Hitler’s call 
to approve some cut-and-dried pol- 
icy. 

The Nazi regime has systematically 
crushed all opposition. While its chief 
victims have been the Marxists and 
Jews, it has persecuted with hardly 
less ferocity members of all political 
parties and religious denominations, 
even monarchists and Catholics, who 
were not in sympathy with it. At least 
40,000 of these “enemies” have been 
thrown into concentration camps —a 
Nazi invention for mass imprisonment 
with “cruel and unusual punishments” 
never before officially adopted by a 
modern government. From the early 
days of the Nazi revolution, the Storm 
Troopers were encouraged to take the 
law into their own hands. Armed with 
clubs, whips, and rubber hose wound 
with wire, as well as guns, they routed 
out of bed at night without warrants 
any one suspected of criticizing Hit- 
lerism, took him to the local “brown 
house” or party headquarters, and 
beat him or subjected him to other 
brutal tortures until he and his family 
were so thoroughly terrorized as never 
again to oppose the regime by word or 
deed. Many of these victims never 
came back. They disappeared without 
trace, committed suicide, or a line ap- 
peared in the newspapers that they 
were “shot while trying to escape” (a 
favorite charge of dictators). Though 
government officials have repeatedly 
denied that such outrages occur, the 
evidence of thousands of 
cases, substantiated by relia- 
ble witnesses, is overwhelm- 
ing. A young man who es- 
caped from one concentration 
camp reported as follows: 

“There are no beds in the 
cells, only wooden planks. The 
odor is so bad that I nearly 
suffocated. Every morning 
and every evening we were 
fed bread and water. Warm 
food was served only every 
third day. The worst of all was 
the moaning and cries of those 
who had been beaten. Six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-old 
boys were kept in the cellar. 
A young man of twenty was 
in chains for two weeks, his 
hands and feet tightly bound. 
They broke his nose, cut his 
finger-tips and put them in 
acid. His fingers were terribly 
burned and were deformed forever. 
Since he had received many blows in 
the face, he was so disfigured that his 
best friends didn’t recognize him when 
they saw him again.” 


Hating the Jews 

The full fury of the Nazi terror fell 
on the Jews. Why have the Nazis made 
anti-Semitism (hatred of Jews) one of 
their chief doctrines? They believe that 
only a “pure” German race unmixed 
with “foreign” blood can make Ger- 


many strong and respected. No one but 
true Germans, whom they call “Ar- 
yans,” has the right to citizenship and 
privileges in the Reich, and all others 
must be excluded. Although there were 
in 1932 fewer than 600,000 Jews out of 
a total population of 67,000,000 in Ger- 
many, the Nazis blamed on them and 
the Marxists (whom they accuse of 
being largely Jewish) all the troubles 
of the country —the defeat in the 
World War, the mistakes of the dem- 
ocratic republic, the profiteering and 
hardships of the 1920’s. The Jews, they 
claim, are greedy materialists wher- 
ever they go, who fasten on honest 
people and suck out their wealth and 
strength. They charge them with lack- 
ing patriotism, though many Jewish 
families had lived in Germany for a 
thousand years and had fought brave- 
ly in its wars. Some Jews are great 
bankers and capitalists. Others are red 
radicals. But at either extreme, the 
Nazis insist, they are the head of an 
international conspiracy, and “Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1.” It was easy and pop- 
ular, therefore, to make the Jews a 
“scapegoat”—(an animal on which in 
ancient Biblical days the priests used 
to lay all the sins of the people and 
drive them out into the wilderness.) 
Leading scientists of the world to- 
day hold that the Nazi doctrines of 
race are nonsense, because, through 
frequent intermarriage, almost all 
races are now so mixed that few can 
be called “pure.” The real reason for 
Nazi dislike of Jews is that, by su- 
perior brains or persistence, the Jews 
in Germany and especially in Berlin 
had crowded into the professions of 
law and medicine and into retail busi- 
ness out of all proportion to their num- 
bers, and thus became an object of 





economic hatred to their less success- 
ful “Aryan” neighbors. Since the Hit- 
ler Revolution, Germany is the only 
country in the world where Jews are 
officially named enemies of the state 
by law. They cannot vote or hold a 
government job. They are barred from 
the professions, and thousands of Jew- 
ish doctors and lawyers have been 
ousted from their practices. They are 
systematically forced out of commer- 
cial employment and their jobs given 
to “Aryans.” All Jews are required to 


register their property, and those own- 
ing more than $2,000 may have it con- 
fiscated. Jewish children are cursed 
and ridiculed in schools and are not al- 
lowed to obtain a higher education. 
The Nazis show fiendish energy in 
tracking down the “taint” of Jewish 
blood. The law declares every one 
“non-Aryan” if even one of his grand- 
parents was Jewish, or who is married 
to a Jew. 

The hope that the Nazi Government 
would relax its pressure on the Jews 
in .time, and permit them to live in 
peace has not been borne out. More 
stringent racial laws have been de- 
creed year by year, and since the Ger- 
man seizure of Austria, a new and even 
more ruthless wave of repression has 
overwhelmed the Jews of Vienna and 
Berlin. It seems to be the definite aim 
of the government to destroy the Jews 
as a people or to force them to emi- 
grate. About 150,000 German Jews 
have already left the country, losing 
all but a small fraction of their pos- 
sessions, and creating a serious refugee 
problem for other countries. Many of 
the greatest minds and creative artists 
of the old Germany and Austria who 
were Jews have been exiled, like Ein- 
stein the scientist, Walter the musician, 
Reinhardt the theatrical director, 
Feuchtwanger, the writer, and Freud 
the psychologist. 

Largely because of German influ- 
ence, an epidemic of anti-Semitism has 
spread all over Europe, especially in 
Poland, where the condition of over 
3,000,000 Jews is pitiable, and in Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and other Balkan 
countries. Until 1938 Italian Fascism 
differed from German Nazism in not 
attacking Jews officially. But since the 
closer welding of the “Rome-Berlin 
Axis” Mussolini has also is- 
sued drastic decrees against 
Jews. The Jews are always a 
convenient target for dictators 
to rouse mob passions. 


“How to Win Friends” 


In the years since 1933 Hit- 
ler has completely reorganized 
the political, economic, and 
social structure of the Reich. 
Germany calls itself a “totali- 
tarian state”’—one in which 
the total life of the people and 
all their institutions is con- 
trolled by the state. This state 
is organized on the “leader- 
ship principle,” that is, au- 
thority goes from the top 
down. The head is “Der Fueh- 
rer” (The Leader). Like a fa- 
mous French king, Louis XIV, 
Hitler can say “I am the State,” and 
nobody dares deny it. Every once im 
a while he holds plebiscites (elections) 
to approve his policies, and the ballot 
reads only “Ja” (Yes) for Hitler, or 
has a smaller space for a “Nein’ 
(No). To turn in a blank ballot in- 
dicating opposition, as several mil- 
lion have done, requires a good deal 
of courage, for over 90 per cent sup- 
port him publicly. He is also, of course, 
the supreme leader of the Nazi party, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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GALSWORTHY 


Soames and the Flag 


By John Galsworthy 


ANY of you have read John Galsworthy’s great novel, 
The Forsyte Saga, and those who have not, should. It is 

one of the best descriptions we have of how people thought 
and behaved during the last decades of the 19th century and 
the first two of the 20th. This story, “Soames and the Flag.” 
was written after the Saga itself had been completed, but be- 
longs to it, sandwiched in time between In Chancery and To Let. 
It helps fill the gap between those two novels. We are printing 
only part of the story here—the rest of it takes Soames through 
the world war period up to 1918. You will remember that 
Soames Forsyte, a wealthy and conservative English business- 


man, whose story runs clear through the Saga, is married to 
Annette, a Frenchwoman, and that Fleur is their daughter. The interesting thing 
about this story at this time is the parallel between the confusion and uncertainty 
and general agitation Soames experienced in 1914 and the hectic weeks England 


has just now passed through. 


The author, John Galsworthy, needs no introduction. As one of the outstanding 
British writers of his time his name is known to everyone. However, if you want to 


brush up on his life and his long list of books, see Scholastiz, September 18, 1937. 


N THAT day of 1914 when the 
() assassinations at Sarajevo 
startled the world, Soames 
Forsyte passed in a taxicab up the 
Haymarket, supporting on his knee 
a picture by James Maris, which he 
had just bought from Dumetrius, the 
art dealer. He was pleased at the out- 
come of a very considerable duel. The 
fellow had come down to his price at 
the last minute, and Soames had 
wondered why. 

The reason dawned on him that 
night in Green Street, while reading 
his evening paper: “This tragic oc- 
currence may yet shake Europe to its 
foundations. Sinister possibilities 
implicit in such an assassination 
stagger the imagination.’’ They must 
have staggered Dumetrius. The fel- 
low had suddenly seen “blue.”’ He put 
the paper down and sat reflecting. 
No! The chap was an alarmist. What, 
after all, was an Archduke more or 
less—they were always getting into 
the papers, one way or another. He 
would see what The Times said about 
it tomorrow, but probably it would 
turn out a storm in a tea-cup. Soames 
was not in fact of a European turn of 
mind. “Trouble in the Balkans” had 
become a proverb: and when a thing 
became a proverb there was nothing 
in it. 

He read The Times journeying 
back with the James Maris to Maple- 
durham the following day. Editorial 
hands were lifted in the usual horror 
at assassination, but there was noth- 
ing to prevent him going out fishing. 

Indeed, in the month that followed, 
even after the Austrian ultimatum 
had appeared, Soames, like ninety- 
nine per cent of his fellow-country- 
men, didn’t know what there was “to 
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make such a fuss about.” To suppose 
that England could be involved was 
weak - minded. The idea, indeed, 
never seriously occurred to one born 
just after the Crimean war, and ac- 
customed to look on Europe as fit to 
be advised, perhaps, but nothing 
more. Fleur’s holidays, too, were just 
beginning, and he was thinking of 
buying her a pony: at twelve years 
old it was time she learned even that 
rather futile accomplishment—rid- 
ing. Besides, was there not plenty of 
fuss in Ireland, if they must have 
something to fuss about? It was An- 
nette who raised the first bubbles of 
an immense disquiet. Beautiful crea- 
ture as she was at that period—“ris- 
ing thirty-five” as George Forsyte 
put it—she did not read the English 
papers, but she often had letters from 
France. On the 28th of July she said 
to Soames: 

“Soames, there is going to be war— 
those Germans are crazy mad.” 

“War over a potty little affair like 
that? Nonsense!”’ growled Soames. 

“Oh! you have no imagination, 
Soames. Of course there will be war, 
and my poor country will have to 
fight for Russia; and you English— 
what will you do?” 

“Do? Why, nothing! If you're fools 
enough to go to war, we can’t help it.” 

“We expect you to help us,” said 
Annette; “but you English we never 
can rely on. You wait always to see 
which way the cat jumps.” 

“What business is it of ours?” 
Soames answered testily. 

“You will soon find what business 
when the Germans take Calais.” 

“I thought you French fancied 
yourselves invincible.” But he got up 
and left the room. 





Big Ben tolls off fateful London hours. 


And that evening it was noticed 
even by Fleur that he took no inter- 
est in her. All Saturday and Sunday 
he was fidgety. On Sunday afternoon 
came a rumour that Germany had 
declared war on Russia. Soames put 
it down to the papers; but he re- 
mained awake half the night, and, on 
reading of its confirmation in The 
Times on Monday morning, went up 
to Town by the first train. It was 
bank holiday, and he sought his City 
club as the only spot where he might 
possibly get City news. He found that 
a good many other men were there 
with the same object, among them 
one of the partners in the firm of his 
brokers, Messrs. Green and Greening 
—more familiarly known as “Grin 
and Grinning.” To him he detailed 
his views on the szle of certain stocks. 
The fellow—it was “Grin”—regard- 
ed him askance. 

“Nothing doing, Mr. Forsyte,” he 
said. “The Stock Exchange will be 
closed some days they say.” 

“Closed?” said Soames. “You don’t 
mean to say they’d let business stop, 
even if—”’ 

“It will have to stop, or prices will 
flop to nothing. As it is, there’s panic 
enough.” 

“Panic!” repeated Soames, staring 
at his broker — “a sleek beggar!” 
“Cancel those orders; I shan’t sell.” 

Not realizing that in this he had 
voiced more than a personal decision, 
he got up and went to the window. 
Outside was a regular fluster. News- 
vendors were crying: “German ulti- 
matum to Belgium!’”’ Soames stood 
looking down at the faces in the 
street. It was not his custom, but he 
found himself doing it. One and all 
had a furrow between the eyes. Here 
was a how-de-do! Down there, on the 
river, he hadn’t realized. And he had 
a sudden longing for telegraphic 
tape. 





It was surrounded by men he did 
not know, and Soames, who had a 
horror of doing what other people 
were doing, and especially of waiting 
to do it, moved into the smoking- 
room and sat down. One of the least 
of club-men, he literally did not 
know how to get into conversation 
with strange members, and was con- 
fined to listening to what they were 
saying. This was sufficiently alarm- 
ing. The three or four within earshot 
seemed suffering only from fear that 
“this damned Government” wouldn’t 
“come up to the scratch.” Soames 
ears stood up more and more. 

“If we don’t go in now,” said 
one of the group, “we shall 
never hold up our heads 
again.” 

Soames sniffed audibly. 
How? He didn’t see. Germany 
and Austria against France 
and Russia—if they chose to 
make such fools of themselves. 
Europe was always at war in 
the old days. And now that 
they had these thundering 
great armies, it was a wonder 
they hadn’t come to logger- 
heads long since. What was 
the use of having no conscrip- 
tion and a big navy, if one 
wasn’t going to keep out of 
war? Fellows like these! All 
they thought of was their div- 
idends; and much good that 
would do them. If England 
lost her head now, and went 
in, there wouldn’t be any divi- 
dends. War, indeed! The whole 
interior of one, who for all his 
sixty years had been at peace as a 
matter of course, rose against that 
grisly consummation. What had the 
Russians ever done, or the French for 
that matter, that they should expect 
England to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for them? As for the Germans 
—their Kaiser was a “cock-snoop” of 
a chap, always rattling his sabre, and 
talking through his hat — but they 
were at least more understandable 
than the Russians or the French; as 
for Austria—the idea of going to war 
with her was simply laughable. 

“Albert has appealed to the Pow- 
ers,” said a voice. 

Albert! That was the King of Bel- 
gium. So he’d appealed, had he? Bel- 
gium! Wasn’t she guaranteed like 
Switzerland? The Germans would 
never be fools enough to —! This was 
a civilised age—treaties and that! He 
rose. It was no use listening to jingo 
chatter. He would go and lunch. 

But he could scarcely eat — the 
weather was so hot. He shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if that had a lot to do 
with the state of affairs. Put these 
Emperors and General chaps on ice, 
and you’d have them piping small at 
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once. He was drinking a glass of bar- 
ley water, when he heard the waiter 
at the next table say to a member: 
“So it says, sir.” 

“Good God!” said the member, 
starting up. 

Soames forgot his manners. 

“What does it say?” 

“The Germans have invaded Bel- 
gium, sir.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Tt’s on the tape, sir.” 

Soames emitted a sound that might 
have come from his very boots. He 
must think. But you couldn’t tell 
what you were thinking in this place. 





The telegraphic tape was surrounded by 
men he did not know, so Soames moved 
into the club smoking room and sat down. 


He said nothing when he got home 
—nothing whatever to anybody of 
what he had heard — the whole of 
him absorbed in a sort of silent and 
awful adjustment. That fellow Grey 
—a steady chap, best of the bunch— 
must be making his speech to the 
House by now. What was he saying? 
And how were they taking it? He 
got into his punt and sat there listen- 
ing to the wood-pigeons, in the leafy 
peace of the bright day. He didn’t 
want a soul near him. England! They 
said the fleet was ready. His mind 
didn’t seem able to get further than 
that. To be on water gave him queer 
consolation, as if his faith in the fleet 
would glide with that water down to 
the sea whereon the pride and the 
protection of England lay. He put his 
hand down and the water flowed 
green-tinged through his opened fin- 
gers. By George! There went that 
kingfisher — hadn’t seen him for 
weeks. He wouldn’t be that fellow 
Grey for something. They said he was 


a fisherman and liked birds. What 
was he saying to them in there under 
Big Ben? 

“And my pictures!” thought 
Soames. Yes, and Fleur’s governess— 
a German, Fleur having always spo- 
ken French with her mother. Annette 
would want to get rid of her, he 
wouldn’t be surprised. And what 
would become of her—nobody would 
want a German, if there were war. A 
dragon-fly flew past. Soames watched 
it with an ache, dumb and resentful, 
deep within him. A beautiful sum- 


-mer, fine and hot, and they couldn’t 


leave it alone, but must kick up this 
devil’s tattoo, all over the 
world. This thing might— 
might come to be anything be- 
fore it was over. He got up 
and slowly punted himself 
across. From there he could see 
the church. He never went to 
it, but he supposed it meant 
something. And now all over 
Europe they were going to 
blow each other to bits. What 
would the parsons say? Noth- 
ing — he shouldn’t wonder— 
they were a funny lot. Seven 
o’clock! It must be over by 
now in the House of Commons. 
And he punted himself slow- 
ly back. The scent of lime 
blossom and of meadow- 
sweet, the scent of sweetbriar 
and honeysuckle, yes, and the 
scent of grass beginning to 
cool, drifted and clung. He 
didn’t want to leave the water, 
but it was getting damp. 

The mothers of the boys go- 
ing off to the war out there; young 
chaps—conscripts—Russia and Aus- 
tria, Germany and France—and not 
one knowing or caring a dump about 
it. A pretty how-de-do! There’d be a 
lot of volunteering here—if—if—! 
Only he didn’t know, he couldn't tell 
what use England could be e~cept at 
sea. 

He got out of the punt and walked 
slowly up past the house to his front 
gate. Heat was over, light paling, 
stars peering through, the air smelled 
a little of dust. Soames stood like 
some pelican awaiting it knew not 
what. A motor-cycle came sputter- 
ing from the direction of Reading. 
The rider, in dusty overalls, flung 
words at him: 

“Pawlyment! We're goin’ in!” and 
sputtered past. Soames stretched out 
a hand. So might a blind man have 
moved. 

Going in? With little food inside 
and the stars above him, all the 
imaginative power, which as a rule 
he starved, turned active, clutched 
and groped. Scattered, scuttling 
images of war came flying across the 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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HE proper use of the tele- 

phone for business is a vital 
matter to the people of the 

New York Telephone Company. They 
all think of that little black instru- 
ment as an important service bringing 
together 65,000,000 people every day 
for brief conversation. These conver- 
sations are concerned with making 
appointments, giving and taking or- 
ders, making and answering inquir- 
ies, seeking and giving information. 

The New York Telephone 
Company is a vast and ef- 
ficient organization. The 
tremendous size of it makes 
necessary Many depart- 
ments. So in attempting to 
learn how the telephone is 
used in business, I talked 
with many people and had 
many glimpses of how 
carefully the telephone 
company has studied voice, 
diction, and what should 
be said in the course of or- 
dinary business over the 
telephone. There is nothing 
haphazard or impromptu 
about the way telephone 
operators repeat numbers 
or give out information. 

Opportunities in the tele- 
phone companies over the 
country are somewhat limited today, 
because the companies are pretty 
well flooded with applications. How- 
ever, the greater number of posi- 
tions open are for women in the field 
of telephone operation. In both toll 
(long distance) and local offices a 
girl can advance from student, to 
junior operator, to operator, super- 
visor, evening or night chief oper- 
ator, and chief operator. 

In addition to the varied oppor- 
tunities in the central offices of the 
telephone companies, the operation 
of private switchboards for business 
concerns offers jobs particularly in 
the larger cities. New York City 
alone has 35,000 private branch ex- 
changes. Outside straight telephone 
operation, women may work up to 
jobs training operators, interviewing 
applicants and eventually employ- 
ment supervisors. Girls who are good 
typists and also know telephone op- 
erating very well may take up tele- 
typewriter work. 

Today women are employed in 
almost all the departments of the 
telephone companies as librarians, 
secretaries, clerks, selling by tele- 
phone, research assistants, drafts- 
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Your Voice and the Telephone 


Useful Tips on Using Your Voice on the Job 


By Joan Coyne 


Last year Scholastic printed three dis- 
cussions on jobs in busi by leaders 
who knew the kind of information to 
give to young people about to look for 
jobs. The first, “What Every Young Sec- 
retary Should Know” appeared March 
12. The second, “What Job - Finders 
Know About Job-Hunters,” appeared 
April 2. The third, on May 14, was called 
“If You’re Looking for a Job by Mail.” 








women, or technical assistants to en- 
gineers and scientists. 

The first person I talked with at 
any length was Mr. J. L. Turner who 
is in the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. Mr. Turner gave me two book- 
lets he had prepared. One was “You 
and Your Telephone.” The other was 
“The Voice with a Smile.” Mr. Tur- 
ner regards the voice and expression 
as being the two most important 
phases of telephone usage. 

“Not everyone has a naturally 
pleasant speaking voice,” he said, 
“But the use of the voice is more im- 
portant than the tone. Even people 
with unpleasant voices can make a 
good impression if they speak cor- 
rectly and pitch the voice so it is 
easily heard without being loud. The 
telephone is made to carry all kinds 
of voices—thin, deep, high, hoarse, 
or shrill. On the telephone we get a 
sort of picture of a person from hear- 
ing his voice. We are likely to think 
that a person with a resonant, full, 
well-pitched voice is more interest- 
ing than one with a toneless voice.” 

“Can anything be done to improve 
a voice, without special training?” I 
asked. 


“Of course,” said Mr. Turner, “a 
voice can be improved, regardless of 
its quality. Your mouth is a sound 
instrument just as a violin or a flute 
is. To sound any particular note on a 
musical instrument requires a spe- 
cial position or action, such as press- 
ing a violin string at exactly the right 
point and drawing the bow correct- 
ly. There’s a special position or action 
of the lips, tongue or jaw for every 
sound used in speech. The lips some- 
times close or take a slight- 
ly parted or rounded shape. 
The jaw moves up or down, 
the tongue moves into 
many positions while 
speaking. 

“If our speech is not as 
clear and distinct as it 
should be, there are exer- 
cises of the lips, tongue and 
jaw which will make them 
quicker and surer to do 
their duties. To exercise 
the lips you can puff them 
apart with the breath as 
for the sound of ‘p’ in the 
word ‘part,’ or try saying 
‘Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled peppers’ quickly 
and distinctly. Singers ex- 
ercise their tongues by re- 
peating the sounds lah, dah, 
and nah over and over. Every time 
you say the syllables ‘maw’ and 
‘moh’ you exercise your jaw, for it 
naturally drops to make such sounds. 
You should never close your teeth 
and talk from behind them or talk 
without moving your lips and jaw.” 

“But that only makes speech more 
intelligible, doesn’t it?” 

“More intelligible and more inter- 
esting. Alesander Graham Bell, who 
was a great voice teacher, said that 
consonants give intelligibility to 
speech, but vowels give beauty of ut- 
terance. Consonants constitute the 
backbone of spoken language—vow- 
els the flesh and blood. You cannot 
do without them. In making the con- 
sonant sounds there is much more 
movement required of the tongue 
and lips and the teeth have a part. 
Unless these sounds are spoken 
strongly and distinctly, they may not 
be heard at all or may easily be mis- 
taken for others. We encourage our 
people who are being trained for 
telephone service to read or talk 
aloud in front of a mirror to see how 
well they can use the correct mouth 
action in ordinary conversation. We 
also urge them to listen intently to 
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their own voices as they practice.” 

Mr. Turner picked up the tele- 
phone on his desk as though he were 
answering a call. “I’ll] show you the 
difference that good expression 
makes,” he said. He pretended to be 
reading a newspaper and said gruff- 
ly into the telephone, “Turner speak- 
ing.” He put down the receiver again 
and turned toward me. “Doesn’t 
sound very encouraging, does it?” he 





part so keenly that his audiences en- 
joyed hearing him sing it. 

“It’s impossible to say whether 
good expression comes from feeling 
or whether good expression can set 
up feeling. We think, however, that 
if a person answers the telephone 
very pleasantly, over and over, his 
pleasant tone will produce a good re- 
action in himself. 

“Another courtesy you can pay 








asked. “Now for all I know that 
might be my best friend or my most 
important business acquaintance, yet 
I speak to him at the very beginning 
very impatiently and gruffly, as 
though I didn’t care to be annoyed. 

“Answering the telephone with a 
pleasant, friendly voice is not only 
courtesy, but good business,” he went 
on. “The only direct contact you have 
with the person at the other end of 
the wire is through your voice. This 
is the natural and quick way to make 
your thoughts known to others. 
Whether you are an executive, a sec- 
retary, a salesman, a clerk, a switch- 
board attendant, or just a friend— 
your success in dealing with people 
depends largely upon how you treat 
your customers, make friends, cre- 
ate good will. And a telephone per- 
sonality plays as important a role as 
though you were speaking face to 
face.” 

Mr. Turner picked up his receiver 
again and leaned back in his chair. 
“Turner” he said again, this time 
pleasantly and with a rising inflec- 
tion. “When I open my telephone 
door in this tone,” he said, replacing 
the receiver, “would it please you? 
Would you know, at ohce, that I was 
courteous, interested, alert and ready 
to welcome the sound of your voice?” 
I nodded. 

“In order to answer the telephone 
pleasantly and with a note of in- 
quiry, I need to feel that way to- 
ward my unknown caller. That is 
what gives expression to my voice. 
When Caruso used to sing Pagliacci 
many years ago, he put a great deal 
of feeling into his famous aria. He 
used to have a great many curtain 
calls for that, and his audiences al- 
ways noticed he was greatly moved. 
The feeling he put into the aria was 
so real that it lasted after he had fin- 
ished. And it was because he felt the 


heard people over the telephone en- 
gaging in sparring matches. One 
says, ‘Who is this?’ and the other an- 
swers, ‘Who is calling?’ and so on. 
That kind of time-wasting annoying 
dialogue can be avoided if the person 
answering the telephone identifies 
himself at once.” 

“What if a person refuses to give 
his name?” 

“They usually won’t do that unless 
the person at the other end of the 
wire has asked too abruptly some 
such question as ‘Who is it?’ That 
may cause the caller to feel that the 
secretary or receptionist is being in- 
quisitive. The best way to find out 
and to make clear that the informa- 
tion is for another person is to ask a 
question like, ‘May I tell him who is 
calling, please?’ or ‘May I take a 
message for him please?’ or even bet- 


There is a wrong way and a right way to answer the telephone. 











your caller is to answer as promptly 
as possible. You wouldn’t keep a 
friend waiting at the door for you to 
answer the bell, if you could help it. 
Neither should you let the telephone 
ring longer than you need to.” 

“I notice you identify yourself 
when you pick up the receiver,” I 
said, “Do you recommend that?” 


“Yes. That is more helpful to the 
person calling, in a large company 
like this where I am reached by an 
extension. At the central switch- 
board, of course, an operator or re- 
ceptionist would give the name of 
the company. If a member of the 
company answered, he should iden- 
tify both the company and himself 
by saying, ‘Bates Brothers, Mr. John- 
son speaking,’ or ‘Advertising De- 
partment, Mr. Turner speaking.’ ” 

“If a secretary answers her boss’s 
telephone, what should she say?” 

“She should give the name of the 
man for whom she is working. For 
example, Mr. Anderson’s office, or 
Bates Brothers, Mr. Johnson’s tele- 
phone, or Dr. Wilson’s office.” Mr. 
Turner gave each name in much the 
same tone of voice. “You notice I use 
a rising inflection, implying a ques- 
tion, as I answer,” he said. “By that 
I mean to ask in a friendly way if 
there is anything I can do for the 
speaker. He usually responds then 
by identifying himself, and I won’t 
need to ask who is calling. You’ve 


ter, ‘Would you like him to call 
you?’ 

“Incidentally,” he added, “when- 
ever a message is taken for someone 
else, it is useless unless it is written 
down and put where the person can 
see it at once when he returns.” 

Mr. Turner then told me he would 
try to arrange for me to see a sound 
film called “Your Company’s Voice” 
which illustrated good and bad tele- 
phone technique. He also asked 
whether I should like to see the New 
York Telephone Company’s training 
school for exchange operators and 
the “P.B.X.” classes. I was mystified 
by the initials, but hid my ignorance 
until I reached the classroom where 
I found that P.B.X. meant Private 
Branch Exchange. 

Mr. Turner took me down in an 
elevator to the company’s little the- 
ater where Mr. H. O. Mueller, also 
of the Advertising Department ran 
the film off for us. It was an ingeni- 
ous device—not exactly a movie, but 
a succession of slides accompanied 
by a voice record. It was a very com- 
plete and forceful presentation of all 
that Mr. Turner had been telling me. 

Before we left the theater, a young 
woman came in. Mr. Turner intro- 
duced her as Mrs. Smith, who is in 
charge of training operators, giving 
some retraining, and of the special 
classes for P.B.X. operators. Her spe- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 








Munich Parley Averts War— 
Will It Preserve Peace? 





Two hours separated Europe from 
war on September 28. Then Adolf 
Hitler finally agreed to the Four- 
Power (British, French, German, 
Italian) parley at Munich, which 
preserved peace at the sacrifice of 
Czechoslovakia. But any regrets over 
that little Republic were drowned 
out in cheers over this hair-breadth 
escape from war. 

People who had been busy buying 
gas masks and locating bomb proof 
shelters while their governments 
mobilized all forces for war, hailed 
the Munich settlement with joy. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, Pre- 
mier Daladier of France, Mussolini, 
and Hitler were cheered throughout 
their nations. Chamberlatn returned 
to Britain proudly waving the agree- 
ment that Britain and Germany had 
signed following the Four-Power 
settlement. In it the two nations ex- 
pressed the desire “never to go to war 
with one another again.”” Chamber- 
lain and Hitler declared that Britain 
and Germany could, by peacfeul dis- 
cussions, settle future problems, and 
contribute to the peace of Europe. 

Will the Four-Power parley, and 
the British-German pact be followed 
by other treaties which will 
halt Europe’s dangerous arm- 





new era of “Peace on earth.” But at 
present most Europeans review the 
nightmare days leading up to Sep- 
tember 28, and are thankful that war 
was avoided. 

On September 25 people became 
aware that the British-French plan 
of settling the Sudeten question had 
not yet halted the danger of war. In 
his second meeting with 
Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain at Godesberg, 
Hitler had raised his de- 
mands and the British 
and French governments 
announced that they 
were unacceptable. 
Upon the advice of the 
Allies, the new Czecho- 
slovak Premier, General 
Jan Syrovy, ordered im- 
mediate mobilization. 

On Monday Hitler told 
15,000 cheering Nazis in 
Berlin that the Czechs must give in 
by October 1. He skipped over his in- 
creasingly harsh demands and put 
all the blame on President Benes. 

Forced to take a firm stand, Cham- 
berlain made his appeal to the Brit- 
ish Empire on Tuesday. He declared 
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that Hitler’s demands were “unrear 
sonable,” and added: “Armed con- 
flict .. . is a nightmare to me. But if I 
were convinced that any nation had 
made up its mind to dominate the 
world by force, I should feel that it 
must be resisted.” Preparations for 
war were then speeded up, and it was 
reported that the German army 
would invade Czechoslovakia at 
2 o’clock, Wednesday. 


As the “zero hour” approached, 
Lord Perth, British Ambassador, 
made two important calls on Count 
Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister in 
Rome. At 11:30 Ciano.is 
said to have told Musso- 
lini that Perth had 
warned of British action 
if Germany invaded 
Czechoslovakia. Musso- 
lini then ordered Ciano 
to get Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, German For- 
eign Minister, on the 
telephone and arrange 
a conversation with Hit- 
ler at noon. This tele- 
phone call is said to have 
halted Germany’s ar- 
mies, marching even then toward the 
Czech frontier. 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain had called the British House 
of Commons and was telling the tense 
members of his efforts to preserve 
peace. As he prepared to finish his 
speech and turn to prepara- 
tions for war, Chamberlain 





ament race, and muzzle the 
“dogs of war’’? Or will Hitler, 
whose threats won a victory 
at Munich, (See pages 29-30) 
use these same methods and 
again bring Europe to the 
brink of war? In the midst of 
British rejoicing over the 
course of events, Alfred Duff 
Cooper, who headed the Brit- 
ish navy as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, resigned his im- 
portant cabinet post. He 
wrote: “I profoundly distrust 
the foreign policy which the 
present government is pursu- 
ing...” Months earlier, For- 
eign Minister Anthony Eden 
resigned in protest against 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
policy of making “deals” with 
Mussolini and Hitler to pre- 
serve European peace. Many 
experts do not think that the 
Four-Power accord brings a 
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was handed a slip of paper by 
Sir John Simon, Home Secre- 
tary. The Prime Minister 
scanned the note and said with 
renewed vigor: “I have some- 
thing further to say to the 
House now!” News of the 
Munich parley sent the House 
members into wild celebra- 
tions. The next day the Four- 
Power conference convened 
and the fate of the Czechs was 
settled in nine hours. The 
Czechs were not represented, 
nor was their ally, Russia. 
On Friday, the accord was 
signed which averted war. De- 
serted by her allies, Czecho- 
slovakia was forced to accept. 
Angry crowds paraded 
through the streets, and Pre- 
mier Syrovy begged his coun- 
trymen to remain calm. Did 





Doyle in the N. ¥. Post. the Four-Power accord give 


“NOTHING LESS”—HITLER 


in to Hitler’s previously un- 
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acceptable Godesberg demands? Ob- 
servers agreed that Hitler won prac- 
tically all he demanded. The main 
change was that the October 1 dead- 
line was moved up to October 10, al- 
though a “face saving” occupation of 
a few areas was allowed on October 
1. Sudeten, Polish and Hungarian 
demands will strip the Czechs of 
over one-third of their territory. 
Czechs remarked that all they have 
left is “a concentration camp sur- 
rounded by Germany.” 

Less than twenty-four hours after 
the Munich accord was signed the 
first German troops began occupying 
Sudeten areas. On the same day, a 
Polish threat of war forced Czecho- 
slovakia to accept demands for a 
partial occupation of 500 square 
miles of lower Silesia. An interna- 
tional commission, will draw a new 
frontier after Poland gets the areas 
where Poles are in a majority. Hun- 
gary’s claims are also being pushed. 


Where do we go from here? 

Present reports indicate that the 
Four-Power parley in Munich may 
result in a permanent Four Power 
bloc to run European affairs. This 
would be brought about by: 1. A 
German-French pact of friendship 
similar to the British-German agree- 
ment; 2. a general limitation of arm- 
aments, particularly heavy bombers, 
heavy artillery and poison gas; 3. 
the putting into effect of the recent 
Anglo-Italian Treaty, which provides 
for British recognition of Italy’s 
Ethiopian conquest, and the with- 
drawal of Italians in Spain when the 
civil war ends. (This pact had been 
held up because Mussolini sent more 
aid to General Franco, but reports 
now say he is preparing to clear out 
of Spain because of the heavy drain 
on Italy’s weak finances. If he does, 
Britain may then consent to loan him 
the money needed to develop Ethi- 
opia.) 4. A Franco-Italian pact of 
friendship similar to the Anglo- 
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A section of France’s Maginot Line facing Germany. 


Italian pact in the Mediterranean. 


What about Russia? 


If the Four-Power bloc takes form 
it will exclude Russia from Western 
European affairs. And since the Czech- 
oslovakian settlement naturally wrecks 
Russia’s alliances with that Republic 
and with France, the way will be open 
for Hitler to resume his “Push to the 
East.” This “Push” is aimed particu- 
larly at Russia’s Ukraine. British con- 
servative leaders believe that Hitler’s 
program will sooner or later involve 
him in a war with Russia, but they 
hope that their latest moves have iso- 
lated Britain and France from such a 
conflict, and preserved peace in West- 
ern Europe. 

Opponents of British foreign policy, 
including Duff Cooper and Anthony 
Eden, have insisted that one cannot 
trust Hitler and Mussolini. What about 
the new British-German pact? Critics 
wonder how good it is. They recall that 
on March 11, 1936, Hitler said: “My 
proposal for the conclusion of non- 
aggression pacts was meant as a uni- 
versal one. There is certainly no ex- 
ception intended to it. It applies equally 
to Czechoslovakia and Austria.” Then, 
in March, 1938 Austria was annexed, 
and now Czechoslovakia. 

Anti-Nazis and anti-fascists in Brit- 
ain believe that sooner or later Hitler 
will menace British interests. The fall 
of Czechoslovakia opens the road to 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
These nations will provide the Nazis 
with needed products and follow Ger- 
many’s lead in foreign affairs, now that 
France has abandoned the Czechs. 
Then, if Germany reaches the Black 
Sea and thrusts on through Russia she 
will soon reach the Persian Gulf. Here, 
critics point out, the Nazis will menace 
Britain’s life-line to the east. 

Even if Hitler’s “Push to the East” 


-doesn’t threaten British interests for 


several years, critics of Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy declare that Nazi 
“minority” crusades promise trouble 
in Europe soon. “The Sudetenland is 
the last territorial demand I have to 
make in Europe,” is Hitler’s latest 
statement. But he said the same thing 
in 1933 and 1936. 





Italy Reported Withdrawing 
Aid to General Franco 

Important news about the Spanish 
Civil War—almost forgotten during 
the Czech crisis—has been reported 
from Rome, Italy. Rumors say that 
Mussolini, annoyed by General Fran- 
co’s declaration of neutrality in the 
Czech-German crisis, had decided to 
withdraw all Italian troops from 
Spain immediately. Other reports de. 
clared that several thousand men al- 
teady had left. 

Since Italy, and Germany, both 
have supported General Franco 
strongly since the civil war began in 
1936, reports of a withdrawal of aid 
have been accepted with caution, 
Nevertheless, Italian enthusiasm for 
the Spanish venture has waned of 
late, because of heavy losses and the 
drain on Italy’s treasury. The an- 
nouncement of the Spanish Loyalists 
that they were withdrawing all for- 
eign troops by January 1, also offers 
a chance of a final settlement of the 
question of foreign meddling in 
Spain. 

Italy’s failure to withdraw her aid 
to General Franco had threatened to 
wreck completely the recent Anglo- 
Italian treaty of friendship. Now, 
Mussolini’s reported withdrawal of 
troops should patch up relations and 
also pave the way for an Italo-French 
pact. 


General Ugaki Resigns— 
Victory for Army Group 

Foreign Minister General Kazu- 
shige Ugaki left his post in the Japa- 
nese cabinet and retired to his 
country villa complaining of stomach 
trouble. Later his -resignation was 
officially announced. The real cause 
of the retirement of the 69-year-old 
general, however was probably a dis- 
pu.e with the War Office over the 
government’s policy in the conquered 
sections of China. The question was 
whether the Japanese - dominated 
governments in China should be un- 
der the control of the Army or of the 
Foreign Office. 

However, in Tokyo it is believed 
that the difference of opinion goes 
very deep, in fact down to the roots of 
the old struggle between the moder- 
ates and the extremists in all depart- 
ments of the government. General 
Ugaki’s resignation was hailed by the 
extremists as another victory for the 
Army. Probably there will be a 
change now in Japan’s foreign poli- 
cy. The Anti-Comintern (Anti-So- 
viet) pact may be strengthened, and 
likewise the attempt to break the 
power of General Chiang Kai-shek. 
Several advisers to the Foreign Of- 
fice also resigned in sympathy with 
Ugaki. 
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President Mobilizes World 


Opinion to Preserve Peace 


During the Czech-German crisis 
the past week, President Roosevelt 
took every possible step to throw 
America’s influence on the side of 
peace. After his first peace appeal to 
both Hitler and President Benes was 
rejected by the German Fuehrer, the 
President madea final plea for peace 
in a telegram addressed only to Hit- 
ler. This message implied that Ger- 
many, and not the Czechs, was re- 
sponsible for the danger of war, and 
added that “the use of force .. . is 
as unnecessary as it is unjustifi- 
able.” Another message to Mussolini 
reached the Italian Dictator a few 
moments after he had persuaded 
Hitler to halt his troop movements 
and call a Four Power parley in 
Munich. 

Although the President and of- 
ficials at the State Department ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the Four 
Power parley had. preserved peace, 
no futher comments were issued. It 
was plain that America’s foreign pol- 
icy remained one of “Aloof alert- 
ness,” and that “isolation” is the 
watchword. “It is not our affair,” re- 
marked Senator William E. Borah, 
ranking Republican member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and 
most Congressmen appeared to agree 
with him. 

Throughout the crisis American 
officials have avoided comments that 
might have outraged “keep us out of 
war” advocates. When the British 
and French first announced plans to 
partition Czechoslovakia the official 
attitude was similar to that of Amer- 
ican citizens. They were outraged at 
this betrayal of the only democracy 
in Central Europe, but still sym- 
pathized somewhat with Chamber- 
lain’s efforts to prevent war. The 
President is known to have felt that 
Britain and France muffed the situa- 
tion by bowing to Hitler’s threats. 


Policy Under Neutrality 


If war had broken out when Brit- 
ain and France finally balked at 
Germany’s extreme demands, it is 
likely that the President would have 
done certain things to have aided 
them. Public opinion probably would 
have supported him, since Czecho- 
slovakian independence was first de- 
clared in Washington, twenty years 
ago, and President Wilson was one 
of its greatest friends. What could 
the President have done? The Neu- 
trality Act bars the shipment of war 
materials to all warring nations, and 
the Johnson Act prevents loans to 
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European nations that failed to pay 
their World War debts. In addition, 
the Neutrality Act provides that the 
President may place the sale of other 
raw materials and supplies on a 
“cash and carry” basis, whereby pur- 
chasers must come to America and 
get these products in their own ships. 

Even if the Neutrality Act were 
applied it would not have hurt Brit- 
ain and France. They have all the 
munitions they would need for a long 
time, and since they could control 
the seas with their navies they could 
come here and get other needed sup- 
plies. Furthermore, there was some 
sentiment developing to amend the 
Neutrality Act and apply its provi- 
sions only to “aggressor nations’”’— 
Germany in this case. It was also 























Carling in Worcester Evening Gazette 
NONE OF OUR WORRY—OR IS IT? 





possible that the Johnson Act would 
be repealed so Britain and France 


could raise money in America. 
For a further discussion of American 
neutrality problems see Schol., Sept. 
18, p. 29, and Oct. 1, p. 19-S. 


Looking to the Future 


With the Four Power settlement 
providing peace for the moment in 
Europe, American officials are won- 
dering: “Where do we go from here.” 
Commenting on the Czech settlement 
the N. Y. Times said: 

“No man is wise enough to know 
whether too high a price has been paid 
for peace. But no man who is honest 
will ... pretend to himself that a high 
price has not been paid. It is a price 
which cedes land and resources solely 
under the threat that force would be 
used if this cession (Hitler’s Sudeten 
demands) were not made. It is a price 
which upsets the system of collective 
security. It is a price which, for the 
moment, greatly reduces the likeli- 
hood of any early participation by the 
American people in such a system. We 
say this, believing profoundly that a 
system of collective security (the 
League of Nations) is necessary.” 

This sentiment for a system of 
security to curb aggressor nations 
has been hinted at repeatedly by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull. They have warned Amer- 
icans that any war is certain to di- 
rectly affect the United States, and 
that peace can be best preserved by 
cooperating to prevent wars. How- 
ever, the Czech settlement may in- 
crease the strength of two “isolation” 
groups in America: 1. “Isolationists” 
who say we should “mind our own 
business” and keep out of European 
affairs; 2. Others who are disgusted 
with the “double-crossing” of 
Czechoslovakia and insist that we 
cannot cooperate with Britain and 
France. 





President Roosevelt and his cabinet discuss the European crisis. To the President's 
left is Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and to his right Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, is at the end of the table. 
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Dewey Nominated for 
New York Governorship 


The Republican nomination of 
young Thomas E. Dewey for gov- 
ernor of New York wasn’t much of a 
surprise to anybody. The unanimous 
choice at the Republican state con- 
vention in Sara- 
toga Springs, Mr. 
Dewey said in 
his acceptance 
speech that the 
time has come to 
rid New York of 
the “corrupt” 
Tammany ma- 
chine. He also 
promised that the 
fight against 
crime which he 
has been leading, as District At- 
torney for New York County, would 
go on, only on a wider front. 

Many of Dewey’s friends and ad- 
mirers regret his acceptance of the 
nomination for a bigger post after 
only nine months in office as District 
Attorney. They believed he was the 
man in New York City best qualified 
to finish the job of cleaning up city 
politics and of curbing crime. How- 
ever, Mr. Dewey said that his staff of 
72 competent lawyers were perfectly 
capable of finishing the job under the 
direction of a man appointed by him 
to fill his place if he were elected. He 
intends to stay in his present office 
until the end of the year, in any case. 
That means that he will personally 
conduct the second trial of James J. 
Hines, Tammany District leader. 

Mr. Dewey’s position on many im- 
portant state problems has not yet 
been clearly stated. In his acceptance 
speech, however, he declared it the 
duty of a state to protect its citizens 
by seeing that every worker had a 
job or necessary relief. He also prom- 
ised to discuss the housing problem 
and other issues while he is conduct- 
ing his campaign. 





DEWEY 


Railroad Brotherhoods 
Set New Strike Deadline 


Nineteen railroad unions, on the 
vote of their members, set deadlines 
for a strike against the proposed 
fifteen per cent pay cut around 
October 1. The commission of three 
fact-finders will have 30 days for 
their public hearings, study of evi- 
dence and recommendations. Then 
will come a thirty day pause for gen- 
eral consideration and sober second 
thought—the “stop, look, listen” pre- 
scription. After December 1, either 
side may do as it likes, but probably 
neither the unions nor the companies 
will disregard the commission for 
fear of losing public sympathy. 
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The men chosen by President 
Roosevelt for the ticklish job of set- 
tling this six-month old problem are: 
Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy of the 
North Carolina State Supreme 
Court, Professor Harry A. Millis, 
former head of the Department of 
Economics of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dean James M. Landis of 
the Harvard Law School. A large 
staff of lawyers, statisticians and 
cconomists have been busy for weeks 
preparing material to present at the 
hearings which will probably last 
three weeks. 

The President’s action was based 
upon a law which requires him. to 
appoint a neutral board when the 
National Mediation Board reports an 
emergency, created by the failure of 
the railroads and their employees to 
get together. (See the October 8 
Scholastic, p. 30 for a complete dis- 
cussion of.the railroad situation.) 





whole nation, and state governments 
to handle the problems of the sepa- 
rate states. The Supreme Court was 
provided to settle disputes over 
power between the Federal and state 
governments, and see that every 
person receives the rights given him 
under the Constitution. The Court 
now also has the right to declare acts 
of Congress and the state legislatures 
unconstitutional if they appear to 
conflict with the rules laid down in 
the Constitution. 

Today, the Court has many impor- 
tant cases to decide, ‘but it is not as 
much in‘ the news as it was in 1937 
when President Roosevelt sought to 
enlarge the Court in order to break 
the power of anti-New Deal Justices 
who had upset many New Deal acts. 
The United States Senate rebuked 
this effort, but a change in the Court’s 
attitude on several New Deal acts 
helped give the President a partial 

victory. The resignation of 
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two conservatives — Jus- 
tices Van Devanter, and 
Sutherland also allowed 
him to appoint Justices 
more favorable to the New 
Deal. 

Only eight of the nine 
Justices are now hearing 
cases. One vacancy was 
caused by the death last 
Summer of Justice Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo, famed 
liberal lawyer and support- 
er of several New Deal 
laws. A recent poll among 
the nation’s 175,000 law- 
yers shows that Felix 
Frankfurter, 58-year-old 
Harvard law professor, and 
close advisor of President 
Roosevelt, is the leading 
choice for the Court ap- 
pointment. Reports also say 
that Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, liberal Senator from 
the State of Washington, 
will get the post. 








Darling in N. Y. He 
NEXT 


Supreme Court Convenes 
to Pass on New Deal Laws 


America’s highest court—the Su- 
preme Court of the United States— 
began another important session on 
October 3, at 12 o’clock. For the next 
nine months the black robed Justices 
will determine whether Federal and 
state laws, and the actions of Federal 
and state officials are constitutional. 
That is, have they stayed within the 
bounds drawn by the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Our Constitution, the law we live 
by, established a Federal govern- 
ment to handle affairs concerning the 


rald Tribune 





The case most watched 
by the President involves 
the constitutionality of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, whose 
program of power production, navi- 
gation control and _ soil erosion 
prevention is now being investi- 
gated by a Congressional committee. 
(Schol. Sept. 24, 1938.) Sixteen pri- 
vate power companies say the TVA 
power program threatens to ruin 
them. They lost one attack on the 
TVA when a three-judge Federal 
District Court in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee ruled the agency legal. At 
least four other important cases in- 
volve the power of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, established by 
the Wagner Act to guarantee collec- 
tive bargaining. 
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KARL and JOSEF 


Old World Prejudices Sometimes Carry 


Over in the Lives of American Children 


A Sketch by William Saroyan 


ARL the Prussian is five, 
K a splendid Teuton with a 
military manner of walk- 
ing over the sidewalk in front of 
his house, and a natural disci- 
pline of speech that is both ad- 
mirable and refreshing, as if the 
child could not bear to misuse 
the gift, opening his mouth only 
rarely and then only to utter a 
phrase of no more than three or 
four words, wholly to the point 
and amazingly pertinent. He 
lives in a house across the street 
in our American city, and is the 
pride of his grandfather, an erect 
man of fifty with a good German 
moustache. This man began 
teaching Karl to walk as soon as 
the boy was able to stand on his 
legs, and he could be seen with 
the small blond boy in blue over- 
alls, moving up and down a half 
block of sidewalk, holding the 
child’s hands and showing him 
how to step forward precisely 
and a bit pompously, in the Ger- 
man manner, knees stiff, each 
step resembling an arrested kick. 
Every morning for several 
months the old man and the little 
boy practiced walking, and it 
was a very pleasant routine to 
watch. Karl’s progress was rapid 
but hardly hurried, and he 
seemed to understand the quiet 
sternness of his grandfather, 
and even from across the street 
it was easy to see that he be- 
lieved in the importance of being 
able to walk in a dignified manner, 
and wished to learn to do it. Funda- 
mentally, the little boy and the old 
man were the same, the only differ- 
ence being the inevitable difference 
of age and experience, and Karl 
showed no signs of wishing to rebel 
against the discipline imposed upon 
him by the old man. 

After a while the little boy was 
walking up and down the stretch of 
sidewalk in front of his house, un- 
assisted by the old man, who watched 
him quietly from the steps of his 
house, smoking a pipe and looking 
upon the boy with an expression of 
severity which was at the same time 
an expression of pride, and the little 
boy kicked himself forward very 
nicely. The walk was certainly old- 
fashioned and certainly a little un- 
democratic, but everyone in this 
neighborhood liked Karl and regard- 
ed him as a very fine little man. 
People living in the houses of this 
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He showed Karl how to walk, to step forward pre- 
cisely and pompously, in the German manner, 
knees stiff, each step resembling an arrested kick. 


block have been breeding well dur- 
ing the past six or seven years, and 
the street has a fair population of 
children, all of them healthy and in- 
teresting, to me extremely interest- 
ing. Karl is only one of the group, 
and he is mentioned first because he 
is perhaps the only one who has been 
taught a conscious racial technique 
of living. The other children belong 
to a number of races, and while the 
basic traits of each race are apparent 
in each child, these traits have not 
been emphasized and strengthened 
as they have been emphasized and 
strengthened in Karl. In other words, 
each child is of his race naturally and 
instinctively, and it is likely that ex- 
cept for the instruction of his grand- 
father, Karl himself would now be 
more like the other children, more 
artless and unrepressed. He would 
not have the military manner of 
walking which is the chief difference 
between him and the other children, 


and the mannerism which some- 
times gets on the nerves of Josef, 
the Slovenian boy who lives in 
the flat downstairs. 

Josef is almost a year older 
than Karl, and he is a lively boy 
whose every action suggests in- 
ward laughter. He has the bright 
and impish face of his father who 
is by trade a baker, and he is the 
sort of boy who talks a lot, who 
is interested in everything and 
everyone around him, and who is 
always asking questions. He 
wants to know the names of peo- 
ple, and his favorite question is, 
“Where have you been?” He asks 
this question in a way that sug- 
gests he is hoping you have just 
returned from some very strange 
and wonderful place, not like 
anything he has ever seen, and 
perhaps not like any place on 
earth, and I myself have always 





been embarrassed because I have 
had to tell him that I have come 
from a place no more wonderful 
than town, which he himself has 
seen at least a half-dozen times. 

Karl hardly ever runs, while 
Josef hardly ever walks, and is 
almost always running or skip- 
ping or leaping, as if going from 
one place to another was a g20d 
deal more important to him than 
leaving one place ard reaching 
another place, as if, I mean, the 
mere going was what pleased 
him, rather than any specific ob- 
ject in going. Josef plays, while 
Karl performs. The Slav is himself 
first and his race afterwards, while 
the Teuton is his race first and him- 
self afterwards. I have been studying 
the children who live in this block 
for a number of years, and I hope no 
one will imagine that I am making 
up things about them in order to be 
able to write a little story, for I am 
not making up anything. The little 
episode of yesterday evening would 
be trivial and pointless if I had not 
watched the growth of these boys, 
and I only regret that I do not know 
more about Irving, the Jewish boy 
who cried so bitterly while Karl and 
Josef struck each other. 

Irving came with his mother and 
father to this block last November, 
not quite four months ago, but I did 
not begin to see much of him until a 
month later when he began to appear 
in the street. He is a melancholy 
looking boy, about Josef’s age, and 
of the sort described generally as in- 
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trospective, seeming to feel safer 
within himself. I suppose his parents 
are having him educated musically, 
for he has the appearance of some- 
one who ought to develop into a pret- 
ty fine violinist or pianist, the large, 
serious head, the slight body, and the 
delicate nervous system. 

One evening, on the way to the 
grocer’s, I saw Irving sitting on the 
steps of his house, apparently dream- 
ing the unspeakably beautiful 
dream of a child bewildered by the 
strangeness of being, and I hoped to 
speak to him quietly and try to find 
out, if possible, what was going on in 
his mind, but when he saw me com- 
ing toward him, he got up swiftly 
and scrambled up the steps and into 
the house, looking startled and very 
much afraid. I would give my phono- 
graph to know what Irving had been 
dreaming that evening, for I believe 
it would somehow make explicable 
his weeping last night. 

Karl is solid and very sure of his 
stance, extremely certain of himself 
because of the fact that discipline 
prohibits undue speculation regard- 
ing circumstances unrelated to him- 
self, while Josef, on the other hand, 
though no less certain of himself, is a 
good deal less solid because of the 
fact that a lively curiosity about all 
things impels him to keep in motion, 
and to do things without thinking. 
The presence of Irving on this street 
is solid enough, but there is some- 
thing about his presence that is both 
amusing and saddening, as if he him- 
self cannot figure it out and as if, for 
all he knows, he were somewhere 
else. Irving is not at all certain of 
himself. He is neither disciplined nor 
undisciplined, he is simply melan- 
choly. Eventually, I suppose, he will 
come to have the fullest understand- 
ing of himself and his relations to all 
things, but at the moment he is much 
too bewildered to have any definite 
viewpoint on the matter. 

Not long ago there were riots in 
Paris, and shortly afterwards a civil 
war developed in Austria. It is a 
well-known fact that Russia is pre- 
paring to defend herself against Ja- 
pan, and everyone is aware of the 
fidgetiness which has come over all of 
Europe because of the nationalistic 
program of the present dictator of 
Germany. 

I mention these facts because they 
have a bearing on the story I am tell- 
ing. As Joyce’ would say, the earth 
“haveth childers everywhere,” and 
the little episode of last night is to me 
as significant as the larger episodes 
in Europe must be to the men who 





1James Joyce is a famous Irish writer 
whose use of the English language is often 
highly original and ingenious in the forma- 
tion of words. 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN 


William Saroyan flashed into the short 
story scene in 1934 with his Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze. His 
first collection of tales (from which the 
story of Karl and Josef is reprinted) took 
the title of that first Daring Young Man. 
After that came other collections, well 
received and widely read: Inhale and Ex- 
hale, Little Children, Three Times Three, 
and Love, Here Is My Hat. 

Mr. Saroyan was born in the Fresno 
vineyard country in California (1908), 
and has lived there most of his life ex- 
cept for an interval in San Francisco and 
a trip to Europe made possible by the 
success of his first book. 








have grown up and become no long- 
er children. At least, seemingly. 

The day began yesterday with 
thick fog, followed by a brief shower. 
By three in the afternoon the sun was 
shining and the sky was clear except 
for a number of white clouds, the 
kind of clouds that indicate good 
weather, a clear moment, clean air, 
and so on. The weather changes this 
way in San Francisco. In the morn- 
ing the weather is apt to be winter 
weather, and in the afternoon the 
winter weather is apt to change sud- 
denly to spring weather, any season 
of the year. Hardly anyone is aware 
of seasons out here. We have all sea- 
sons all the year round. 

When I left my room in the morn- 
ing, none of the children of this street 
was outdoors, but when I returned in 
the evening, I saw Josef and Irving 
standing together on my side of the 
street, in front of Irving’s house, 
talking. Kar] was across the street, in 
front of his house, walking in the 
military manner I have described, 
looking pompous in an amusing sort 
of way and seeming to be very proud 
of himself. Farther down the street 
were five little girls, playing a hop- 
ping game on the sidewalk: Josef’s 


big sister, two Irish girls who were 
sisters, and two Italian girls who 
were sisters. 

After rain the air clears up and it 
is very pleasant to be abroad, and 
these children were playing in the 
street, in the sunlight. It was a very 
fine moment to be alive and to have 
love for all others alive in one’s time 
and I mention this to show that the 
occasional ugliness of the human 
heart is not necessarily the conse- 
quence of some similar ugliness in 
nature. And we know that when the 
European countryside was loveliest 
this had no effect on the progress of 
the last war, and that the rate of 
killing remained just as high as it 
had been during the bad weather, 
and that the only thing that hap- 
pened as a consequence of the lovely 
weather was some touching poetry 
by young soldiers who wanted to cre- 
ate, who wanted wives and homes, 
and who did not want to be killed. 

Walking past Josef and Irving, I 
heard Josef say, speaking of Karl: 
Look at him. Look at the way he’s 
walking. Why does he walk that 
way? 

I had known for some time that 
Josef resented the pompous certainty 
of Karl’s manner of walking, and 
therefore his remarks did not sur- 
prise me. Besides, I have already said 
that he was naturally curious about 
all things that came within range of 
his consciousness, and that he was al- 
ways asking questions. It seemed to 
me that his interest in Karl’s way of 
walking was largely aesthetic, and I 
didn’t seem to detect any malice in 
his speech. I did not hear Irving make 
a reply, and I came directly to my 
room. I had a letter to write and I 
went to work on it, and when it was 
finished, I stood at the window of my 
room, studying the street. The small 
girls had disappeared, but Karl was 
still across the street, and Josefand 
Irving were still together. 

I do not know how it happened, but 
when Josef and Irving began cross- 
ing the street, going to Karl, I saw a 
whole nation moving the line of its 
army to the borders of another na- 
tion, and the little boys seemed so 
very innocent and likeable, and 
whole nations seemed so much like 
the little boys that I could not avoid 
laughing to myself. Oh, I thought, 
there will prebably be another war 
before long, and the children will 
make a great fuss in the world, but 
it will probably be very much like 
what is going to happen now. For I 
was certain that Josef and Karl were 
going to express their hatred for each 
other, the hatred that was stupid and 
wasteful and the result of ignorance 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Birds Against the Sea 


Nature’s Messengers Were First 


to Welcome Columbus to America 
By Louis J. Halle, Jr. 


a YHE first time I ever saw an 
albatross,” wrote William 

Beebe, “was at dawn far out 
in the Indian Ocean.” That simple 
statement, read at a time when I 
had been confined to city-life for 
longer than was good, inaugurated 
my interest in birds. Far out in the 
Indian Ocean—dawn—the first al- 
batross! Then and there an inner re- 
volt took placé. I had followed Dr. 
Beebe and his crew of scientific ad- 
venturers out of New York Harbor 
in the Arcturus, past Cape Hatteras, 
through the Sargasso Sea, through 
the Panama Canal, and right onto 
the Equator, without being more 
moved than becomes an arm-chair 
adventurer who can always retire at 
a moment’s notice to the comfort and 
security of a book-lined study. But, 
without knowing it, I had been sail- 
ing dangerously close to the brink— 
and then that burning dawn (I am 
sure the dawn is redder in the Indian 
Ocean than elsewhere), that alba- 
tross, were enough to push me over. 


“It was that hour at sea when per- 
spective does not exist, and, like the 
houses of a tropical coastal city, 
everything appears flat and on one 
plane. I was observing a small flock 
of petrels from the rail of my vessel 
when a lighter-colored bird ap- 
peared above them, apparently of 
the same size. As I watched, it grew 
larger and larger, until, to my 
amazement it joined the petrels, and 
in the same instant they were 
dwarfed to insect size while this 
white bird assumed relatively gi- 
gantic proportions, and I knew that 
I was seeing the effortless flight of 
an albatross.” If I had enlisted for 
the sea on the moment no one but 
Dr. Beebe would have been respon- 
sible, and he has much to answer for 
in my subsequent career. The inter- 
est engendered by his albatross grew 
rapidly, until, to my amazement, it 
assumed relatively gigantic propor- 
tions. I took off from the pages of 
ornithological handbooks and ranged 
all seven seas on the tireless wings 
of the rovers, sometimes drifting on 
a warm breeze through tropical 
archipelagoes, sometimes balancing 
with superb ease in the teeth of a 
westerly along the Roaring Forties, 
and again winging my way from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic in two lines 
of print. 
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It is some consolation, if you are 
as much troubled over the increas- 
ir.g subjection of nature by man as 
over the subjection of man by nature, 
to reflect that two-thirds of the 
globe’s surface remains an uncon- 
querable wilderness. By a welcome 
paradox, the sea, in which all is drift 
and continual change, is neverthe- 


less the most abiding feature of the — 


earth. It is still the sea of Genesis. 
The American continents have been 
so scarred in the past four and a half 
centuries that the contemporaries of 
Columbus would hardly recognize 
them if they returned, but the ocean 
they crossed would give them no 
clue to the lapse of time. The waves 
roll over and obliterate the furrows 
men plow on its surface. 

The peregrinations of the birds 
that inhabit this wilderness are not 
only more extensive, but also more 
improbable, than those of land birds. 
They constitute a problem that sci- 
ence has failed to solve. It is easy to 
believe that landmarks play some 
part in guiding land birds on their 
transcontinental migrations, but 
where are the seamarks that guide 
the overseas contingents? A familiar 
story tells of the Indian traversing 
the ocean on his first voyage in a 
white man’s ship who spent all his 
time in the forepeak scrutinizing 
the waves ahead, till finally he had 
to admit himself defeated: he could 
not see the trail was as plain as the 
nose on his face; only it was marked, 
not on the sea itself, but on a chart 
that reproduced the sea in miniature, 
and the eyes of the white man took 
the form of compass and sextant. 
With regard to the navigation of 
birds we are all of us, including our 
ablest pathfinders and medicine- 
men, in the position of that wonder- 
ing Indian. 

If it were merely a matter of direc- 
tion, the problem would be simpler. 
We might, however ridiculous 
it sounds, suppose that birds carry 
their compasses around in their 
heads, that the earth’s magnetic poles 
affect their brains so they can tell 
north from south and east from west. 
But that would still leave their nav- 
igation only partly explained, and 
we would finally have to add charts 
and sextants to the supposed fur- 
nishings of their craniums. For birds, 
in addition to a sense of direction, 
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have a sense of location so accurate 
that one could believe them capable 
of seeing the entire surface of the 
globe, with all its islands and con- 
tinents, in one panorama. They be- 
have as if their vision were not 
bound at all by our horizons. The 
golden plover that leaves the coast 
of Alaska sets its course over the 
ocean in a straight line for the Ha- 
waiian Islands, two thousand miles 
below the horizon and hardly bigger 
than a grain of sand on the sea. Terns 
that have been taken from their 
island nesting grounds, drugged, and 
transported across a thousand miles 
into waters outside their normal 
range, have returned to their nests 
within a few days of being released. 

Because the sea areas of the globe 
are so much more extensive than the 
land areas it is natural that the sea 
birds should be the most extensive 
wanderers of all. Though no orni- 
thologist has ever been able to ac- 
company a sea bird on its travels for 
more than a few days at a stretch 
(and then only when the bird was 
accompanying the ornithologist’s 
ship), one may reasonably suppose 
that individuals have been circum- 
navigating the globe since thousands 
of centuries before a member of Ma- 
gellan’s crew became the first man 
to follow suit. A wandering albatross 
was shot by a French sea-captain off 
the Horn at a season when it should 
have been nesting at Kerguelen 
Island on the other side of the globe. 

On September 14, 1492, less than 
a week after they had left the Ca- 
nary Islands, “the crew of the Nina 
stated that they had seen .. . a tropic 
bird, or water-wagtail, which birds 
never go farther than twenty - five 
leagues from the land,” Columbus, 
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who played the role of ornithologist 
on his expedition before the science 
of ornithology had been inaugurated, 
lacked the scientific detachment of 
his successors. To him every bird 
was Noah’s dove, heralding the ap- 
pearance of land in the west. He had 
to keep up the courage of his crew 
in order to succeed in his mission, 
even at the expense of that truth 
which is an end in itself. When the 
log showed that they had already 
traveled a frightening distance 
without coming upon land, he 
falsified it to avoid panic and 
mutiny. When the compass- 
needles varied, he allayed their 
terror by telling them that the 
stars themselves had shifted po- 
sition while the needles remained 
true. In the ignorance of their 
minds they must have believed 
that their Admiral knew the an- 
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swer to every question, whereas 
what he did know implicitly was 
the value of little lies in the 
achievement of great ends. So he 
told them that the tropic - bird 
was a sign of land when he was 


like a pigeon, his yellow bill and 
streaming tail-feathers quite clear. 
He circled the steamer several times 
at the same leisurely pace, as his 
forefather may haye circled the car- 
avel Nina, and then made off to the 
horizon. 

On September 16, Columbus came 
into the Sargasso Sea, where he 
comforted his crew by explaining 
the appearance of so much seaweed 
as a sure sign of land. On the eight- 
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against all the considerations of na- 
ture. Had those waters already been 
charted as they are now, he might 
have enjoyed the spectacle of the 
boobies with a more impartial mind, 
but he still would have been unable 
to say whether they were masked 
boobies, red-footed boobies, brown 
boobies, or gannets, since no Lin- 
naeus had yet arisen to make dis- 
tinctions between species. In fact, he 
was so vague in applying names that 
one merely supposes the birds he 
mentions to have been boobies. 

Toward night, on the twen- 
tieth, “two or three land birds 
came to the ship, singing; they 
disappeared before sunrise’—~ 
and right there one becomes sus- 
Ppicious that the strain of the un- 
certainty was having its effect 
on the minds of the observers. 
They were all over-anxious for 
signs of land, and they were still 
in the middle of an ocean that, as 
far as they knew, had no end. It 
is possible that migrating land 
birds might have been flown out 
to where the three caravels 


still almost a month’s sailing 
from the first islands of the New 
World. But he, too, must have 
had his moments of panic, which 
he had to overcome in the soli- 
tude and darkness of his own 
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sailed, but surely they would 
have been too exhausted to sing. 

By October 7 the expedition 
was close enough to its goal to be 
first witness to a migration of 
birds in the New World, and it 
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mind, without the soothing ad- 
vice of any superior officer who 
could claim a greater knowl- 
edge. 

The first tropic - bird I ever 
saw appeared at sea in approxi- 
mately the same latitude as the 
Nina’s, though farther westward. 
It was late afternoon and the 
clouds were piled up in billowy 
masses from the horizon. Below, a 
rosy haze obscured their contours, 
but aloft, toward a blue sky, they 
stood out clear and white, their full- 
ness modeled in light and shadow by 
the slanting rays of the sun. The bird 
appeared like a phantom against the 
confusing background, his sparkling 
whiteness picked out by one narrow 
sunbeam. He seemed to be engaged 
in some fantastic sky-dance as I first 
saw him, fixed in position while his 
wings flashed erratically. Suddenly 
he turned over, showing his whole 
silhouette with black-tipped wings 
and tail-feathers streaming upward, 
plunged toward the sea, and van- 
ished in mid-air. The beam that had 
held him spot-lighted for an instant 
changed its form and dissolved. I 
could not find him again. 

The next time I saw a tropic-bird 
was several years later, in the same 
waters, and this time he was not a 
phantom. He appeared close over the 
ship, flying with steady wing-beats 
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Courtesy, N. Y. Public Library 
Columbus reassuring his frightened crew dur- 
ing the momentous first voyage. The explorer 
landed at Watling Island in the Bahamas, Oc- 
tober 12, celebrated annually as Columbus Day. 


eenth “Martin Alonzo in the Pinta 
which was a swift sailer, ran ahead 
of the other vessels, he having in- 
formed the Admiral that he had seen 
great flocks of birds toward the W. 
and that he expected that night to 
reach land.” And from then on they 
came across birds nearly every day, 
though they were still in the center 
of the ocean. The next day two boob- 
ies came on board, and Columbus 
noted that “these birds are not ac- 
customed to go twenty leagues from 
land.” Also— “It drizzled without 
wind, which is a sure sign of land.” 

Undoubtedly Columbus had no 
eye for the aesthetic value of the 
birds he saw. The only occasions on 
which he allowed himself to enjoy 
the poetry of nature was when the 
weather reminded him of Andalusia 
in April, “wanting nothing but the 
melody of the nightingales,” and that 
is easily understandable in a mariner 
who must have been as homesick as 
he was frightened, urging himself 
on by the demoniac power of his will 


shifted its direction to conform 
to their course. “Towards eve- 
ning ... observing large flocks of 
birds coming from the N. and 
making for the SW., whereby it 
was rendered probable that they 
were either going to land to pass 
the night, or abandoning the 
countries of the North, he (the 
Admiral) determined to alter his 
course, knowing also that the Portu- 
guese had discovered most of the 
islands they possessed by attending 
to the flight of birds.’ And all the 
night of October 9, two days-before 
they sighted America, they heard 
birds passing. 

This New World has aged in the 
centuries since Columbus sailed to 
discover it. But the ever-changing 
sea he describes has remained un- 
changed. And when you read of the 
boobies and the tropic-birds and the 
man-o’-wars he saw in his passage, 
time no longer exists. For their wings 
are like the golden sandals of Athena 
described by Homer (himself an ob- 
server of the flight of sea birds three 
thousands years ago) that bore her 
always over the wet sea swift as the 
breath of the wind, and waxed not 
old. 





From Birds Against Men, by Louis 
J. Halle, Jr. Copyright 1938. Published 
by the Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 


History Back of the News 


ISTORY is being made so rap- 
idly these days that newspa- 
pers, Magazines, news reels, 

and even radio programs face great 
difficulties in keeping up with the 
march of affairs. 

Thirty minutes after an article has 
been written, a news column edited, 
an issue sent to press, the world situ- 
ation has undergone drastic changes. 
News broadcasts, of the dramatic 
type, go on the air with the last lines 
left to be filled in as the program is in 
progress. 

Scholastic is no exception. Editors 
look harassed. Copy is torn to bits. 
Typewriters spin out new releases as 
fast as radio and press convey the 
news. 

Why are momentous events and 
decisions occurring with such rapidi- 
ty? Why does all the world give ear 
to the speeches of a few men—Hitler 
or Chamberlain? What is the history 
back of the news? 

To have an intelligent understand- 
ing of the rapid-fire succession of 
happenings in the world crisis of 
1938, one must know the history of 
social, economic, political, and cul- 
tural forces which have operated to 
bring about the present state of af- 
fairs. 

Students should be led back to the 
Versailles Treaty to consider those 
provisions which have caused the 
greatest difficulties and misunder- 
standing between nations and those 
shackles which made the German 
people so ready to accept Hitler. 

The principle of self-determina- 
tion should be carefully examined. 
Was it consistently carried out, or 
just where the victors wished it to 
be applied? In what ways were eco- 
nomic factors and wishes of the peo- 

ple ignored in forming new nations 
and new boundaries? 

Why not go to medieval times and 
even antiquity to trace the develop- 
ment of democracy vs. absolutism, 
freedom vs. restriction, masses vs. 
classes, right vs. might? 

This is the opportunity of the so- 
cial studies teacher to make a dy- 
namic approach to the teaching of 
history,—interpreting the present in 
the light of the past,— beginning with 
today and delving back into the cen- 
turies for explanation and to discov- 
er comparable cases which show that 
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today’s problems are not all new 
problems. This is a far departure 
from the rigid, chronological organi- 
zation of history courses which was 
too often the rule in pas’: educational 
practice. 

With intolerance and hatred so rife 
in the world, our-young people should 
be encouraged to consider both sides 
of issues. 





CBS 
“KALTENBORN EDITS THE NEWS” 


Of necessity, this type of procedure 
demands adequate library facilities. 
Every author has a certain bias, point 
of view, which colors to some extent 
what he writes. Several authors, sev- 
eral periodicals, more than one text, 
should be available if varying view- 
points are to be obtained by the stu- 
dent. 

Considering both sides of issues 
does not mean that the individual 
must go on indefinitely suspending 
judgment. But it does mean that he 
will base his conclusions on truth as 
nearly as he can ascertain the facts. 

The value of freedom of discussion, 
as a means of intelligent public opin- 
ion, should not only be studied but 
should be practiced in the school in 
order to give the students real expe- 
rience in techniques and skills of 
group expression needed for life in a 
democracy. 

The forum, panel discussion, de- 
bate, open discussion, and radio 
speaking are some of the types of 
group discussion in which our young 
people should be trained to partici- 
pate effectively. Where debate is be- 
ing carried on, more worthwhile out- 
comes will follow if both sides try to 
find possible solutions of a problem, 
rather than concentrate on arriving 
at a “for” or “against” decision. 














FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 
RADIO 

The radio has reached a new peak of 
achievement in bringing world events 
to American homes, offices and schools. 
Skilled commentators have been ob- 
tained to stay on the job 20 hours or 
more a day, giving keen interpretations 
of the news reports. 

H. V. Kaltenborn has done a magnifi- 
cent piece of work on the CBS network, 
as has Leland Stowe for NBC and 
Quincy Howe for the Mutual network. 
Kaltenborn, especially, has given ac- 
curate accounts of crucial events in 
concise and penetrating fashion, ena- 
bling American citizens to get a far bet- 
ter understanding of the complex 
world situation than was possible in 
the crucial days of 1914. 

The opportunity to hear the actual 
speeches of Chamberlain, Hitler, Eden, 
Benes, Hodza and Mussolini, may help 
to arouse student interest in European 
affairs where before it may have been 
dormant. 

Teachers throughout the country are 
using the radio for this purpose when- 
ever possible. Students are listening 
daily to speeches of world leaders and 
news reports by able commentators. 
This should be done in the school if 
equipment is available and the sched- 
ule of broadcasts does not interfere 
with classes or other school activities. 

Teachers may assign programs to be 
heard at home and discussed later in 
class. Careful study should be made 
daily of radio programs listed in the 
newspapers to determine those which 
will supply the most adequate and ac- 
curate information. 


CONTRASTS 

Contrasts between 1914 and 1938 are 
described in this week’s Editorial Fore- 
word (2). From this students may de- 
velop their own discussion of reasons 
for the peace settlement and the wide- 
spread fear of war. They might wish to 
debate the question whether the peace 
obtained is a stable peace. For this pur- 
pose you might refer them to the map 
study on page 28-S of last week’s issue. 

Tense days in the England of 1914, 
with uncertainty and anxiety in the 
hearts of men paralleling that of 1938, 
are recalled in John Galsworthy’s 
Soames and the Flag (9). Students may 
compare Soames Forsyte’s activities 
and mental torment, during those days, 
with newspaper and radio accounts of 
the frantic air raid precautions taken 
in London during the height of the re- 
cent crisis. 


REVIEW OF EVENTS 

A history of 20 futile years of grop- 
ing for lasting peace is given in pictures 
in Backward from Versailles (3). The 
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following questions may be used to as- 
certain students’ understanding of this 
chain of events or to encourage them 
to do more background reading on this 
important period of European history: 

1. What was the total cost of the 
World War in men and money? What 
countries were defeated? 2. What was 
the object and effect of the Treaty of 
Versailles with regard to Germany? 
3. What factors operated to weaken the 
League of Nations and nullify its origi- 
nal purpose? 4. What social-economic 
conditions were widespread in the Ger- 
man Republic? 5. What were some of 
the effects of the Locarno Pact on Euro- 
pean affairs? 6. How did Britain and 
France expect to pay their American 
war debt? 7. Why were attempts at dis- 
armament of no avail? 8. Why were 
Japanese aggressions not stopped in the 
Far East? 9. What conditions in Ger- 
many made the people ready to accept 
Hitler? 10. How did Hitler set about 
breaking the Versailles limitations? 11. 
Describe the development of the move- 
ment in Germany and Italy. 12. In what 
way did the League fail to prevent 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia? 13. 
What is the nature of German and Ital- 
ian intervention in Spain? 14. After 
forcing Germany to halt in 1934, why 
did Mussolini allow Germany to annex 
Austria in 1938? 15. What efforts did 
the Czechoslovakians make to protect 
themselves and to avoid conflict? 16. 
What is Hitler’s chief objective in his 
program of expansion? 17. Describe 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s efforts 
to prevent a widespread European war. 


HITLER 

The rise of Hitler and National So- 
cialism in Germany are clearly out- 
lined in Kenneth M. Gould’s Hitler and 
National Socialism (6). This is an ex- 
cerpt from a new book by Scholastic’s 
managing editor. 

Students may read the article to find 
answers to the following questions: 

1. What are the historic forces that 
operated to make Hitler’s rise to power 
possible? 

2. How did the Nazi regime manage 
to crush all opposition? 

3. What was the condition of the 
Jews in Germany before and after the 
arrival of National Socialism? 

4. How is the totalitarian state or- 
ganized? 

5. Has the entire social system of 
Germany been coordinated? 

6. In what ways have the Germans 
been able to keep their abnormal eco- 
nomic system operating? 

7. How has the influence and power 
of labor been decreased? 

8. Why must Fascism always be on 
the offensive? 

9. What are the main objects of Hit- 
ler’s foreign policy? How far has he 
progressed with these objectives? 

10. Is Fascism possible in the United 
States? 

11. In what parts of the world is Fas- 
cism operating today? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Students may get a glimpse of what 
the provisions of the Four Power par- 
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ley of Munich would mean to the future 
of ‘Czechoslovakia from the article, 
The Czechs Foot the Bill (29). Discus- 
sion should also be held on what the 
new resources will mean to Germany 
and German expansion. 


PLAY 

Refer students to Sport Serves War 
in Dictatorship Nations (31) to learn 
how the youth of totalitarian states are 
early trained in marching and mass 
drills, with far less freedom, even in 
their play, than children have in demo- 
cratic countries. 














—Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
Of All Places—In the Hollow of That 
Hand! 


GUIDANCE 

Qualifications for a girl’s success as a 
telephone operator or receptionist are 
described by Joan Coyne in Your Voice 
and the Telephone (11). 

After reading the article, ask stu- 
dents to describe the various types of 
employment that may be obtained in a 
telephone company and the chances for 
advancement in each type. How many 
girls gain the necessary training for 
telephone work? What free instruction 
may any new employee gain from the 
New York Telephone Company? What 
suggestions on telephoning are given 
that will add to the success and effi- 
ciency of any business man or woman? 

For young people who are making a 
study of vocations, May Lamberton 
Becker (24-E) describes modern novels 
which deal with working and living 
conditions in the iron and steel indus- 
try. 
This week’s Boy Dates Girl (34) is a 
good lead to a discussion of manners, 
good sportsmanship and popularity, 
during the games of the football season. 
The wisdom of girl spectators knowing 
something about the game if they are 
to retain the respect of their male class- 
mates is a tip many modern girls may 
feel they don’t have to learn from the 
crowd at Central High. Or do they? It 
might make a lively class discussion. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 


Since most of the material of the 
common section of this issue of Scho- 
lastic is of particular importance in the 
study of the European crisis, social 
studies teachers will find pertinent sug- 
gestions in For Every Classroom (1-T). 

Social studies teachers will want to 
refer their students to the article by 
Willson Woodside, What Would Ger- 
many Fight With? (25-S) in order to 
gain a knowledge of the economic con- 
dition of Germany prior to the annexa- 
tion of Sudeten territory. 

From the chart of raw matials (27-S) 
students may make comparisons be- 
tween Germany’s supply of basic raw 
materials with that of her possible ene- 
mies or allies in time of war. 

Refer students to The Cartoonists 
View the Crisis (28-S) to discover the 
cartoonist’s idea of Germany’s right to 
denounce Czechoslovakia, Chamber- 
lain’s efforts to avert war, the real out- 
come of the Four-Power parley, and 
the role that bombing of civilians 
would play in a European war. 


NEWS QUIZ 

What diplomatic moves led to the 
Four-Power conference at Munich? To 
what extent did Hitler gain his objec- 
tives and demands? Contrast Polish 
and Hungarian methods in pushing mi- 
nority claims. What is the outlook for 
future accord in European affairs? How 
would a Four-Power bloc affect Rus- 
sia’s influence in Europe? On what 
grounds do many students and experts 
on European affairs mistrust the out- 
come of the Munich parley? (13-S) 

With what country would Italy be 
likely to make a pact if Mussolini with- 
draws his troops from Spain? What 
plan for running Europe has long been 
Mussolini’s goal? (14-S) 

What was the real cause of the resig- 
nation of Foreign Minister General 
Ugaki from the Japanese cabinet? 
What changes may result in Japan’s 
foreign policy? (14-S) : 

What steps did Roosevelt take to in- 
fluence European leaders toward a 
peaceful settlement of the Czech-Ger- 
man conflict? What role did Mussolini 
play in influencing Hitler to call the 
Four-Power parley in Munich? De- 
scribe the present foreign policy of our 
government. What steps might the 
United States have taken to assist Eng- 
land and France if they had gone to 
war for Czechoslovakia? (15-S) 

Describe Thomas E. Dewey’s accom- 
plishments in cleaning up politics and 
curbing crime in New York City. In 
what other social problems and issues 
has he indicated an interest? (16-S) 

What steps are being taken to solve 
the differences between railroad com- 
panies and their employees? (16-S) 

Name the chief functions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. De- 
scribe President Roosevelt’s fight to 
break the power of anti-New Deal Jus- 
tices. (16-S) 
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INGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 17-E to 


; 24-E, as well as other English features 


in the common sections.) 


FICTION ILLUMINATES NEWS 

The conflict that occurs when people 
of antagonistic -racial characteristics 
some into close contact may be seen in 
William Saroyan’s timely story of two 
boys, Karl and Josef (17-E). From this 
conflict of American children, born of 
immigrant parents, students may gain 
more understanding of the hatred and 
antagonism of peoples of western and 
central Europe, whose cultures and 
characteristics seem mutually antago- 
nistic. 

Students may like to debate whether 


_there would have been conflict between 


Karl and Josef if Karl’s grandfather 
had not taught him certain racial man- 
nerisms and attitudes that made him 
objectionable to the other boy. This re- 
solves itself into the question of wheth- 
er heredity or education is at fault, 
both in the case of Karl and Josef and 
of the European peoples. 

Refer the class to Literary Leads 
(24-E) for an interesting note about 
William Saroyan. 

After students- have read Gals- 
worthy’s Soames and the Flag (9), they 
may be led to scrutinize the character 
of Soames Forsyte to determine those 
traits which are typically British and 
those which are personal. What charac- 
teristics of the British people have 
made it possible for them to exert such 
great influence in world affairs, both 
now and in the past? 


FOR COLUMBUS DAY 

Have your students ever wondered 
how birds traveled so skillfully over 
the sea, to arrive at some tiny speck of 
an island, some favorite nesting place, 
hundreds of miles over the trackless 
waters? Louis J. Halle, Jr., writes a fas- 
cinating account, Birds Against the Sea 
(19-E), of his interest and wonder at 
the remarkable abilities of the birds of 
the sea. This interest is an outcome of 
reading in the comfort of his study and 
observations from ship deck on many 
of the earth’s seas. 

Invite your pupils who have been to 
sea to tell of the birds they have seen 
far from land. If you devote some pe- 
riod near October 12 to Columbus, dis- 
cuss his interpretation of the appear- 
ance of sea birds to encourage his men. 
Informal debate and discussion may 
center on whether it was ethical or not 
for Columbus to tell small falsehoods 
to his crew in order to attain a greater 
end. 


POETRY 
The futility of war and strife is con- 


. trasted, in Kipling’s The Settler (20-E), 


with the healing properties of sun and 

rain, of settlers and their harvests. 
Refer students to the Poetry Corner 

(20-E) to learn of Kipling’s sojourn in 


America as well as his life in the Em- © 


pire. Several titles of Kipling’s stories 
and novels are mentioned which stu- 
dents may enjoy reading as a class 
project. 
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Boys and girls who have seen the 
moving picture, Drums, may discuss 
the film in connection with Kipling’s 
stories and verse of India. Background 
material on life in India and a story 
about Sabu, the boy star of Drums, ap- 
peared in Scholastic, Sept. 24, page 29. 

Some students may want to write 
poetry of their own about the theme— 
futility of war. One poem on a similar 
theme appears, this week, in the stu- 
dents’ Round Table (22-E). Miss Van 
de Water gives some excellent com- 
ments on symbolism and effective con- 
clusions. 

Ask students to read Literary Leads 
(24-E) for sources of new poems by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Ben Belitt. 
Two members of the class may be ap- 
pointed to secure these references from 
the library for class use. 


ESSAY 

Would your students like to have 
their prose writing appear in Scholas- 
tic? Miss Van de Water offers com- 
ments and criticism on all essays of 500 
words or less that are submitted to her. 
Some of the best essays and writing, 
that illustrates certain principles and 
characteristics of superior literary at- 
tainment, will be included in the 
Round Table (22-E). 

Practice in writing essays of this 
brevity should serve to sharpen, point 
up the written expression of students. 
Discuss with them the three C’s of good 
writing—crisp, clear, concise. Then add 
the three S’s—short, sharp, specific. 
Lead the students to add to these lists 
from their observation and experience. 


Every possible effort should be made 
that this writing should grow out of the 
pupils’ own experiences, that the sub- 
jects written about are a part of their 
daily living and thinking, imaginative 
though they may be. 


SPEECH 

A lesson on speech skills and tech- 
niques needed for effective use of the 
telephone may be based on Your Voice 
and the Telephone (11). Pupils may 
follow the practice of persons training 
for telephone service by reading aloud 
or speaking in front of a mirror in or- 
der to determine whether they use 
their lips and jaw correctly. Many 
Americans tend to be lip lazy, to al- 
low the sounds to slip back in their 
mouths and throats. A student may de- 
tect this habit for himself through the 
use of the mirror. Practice on the vari- 
ous shapes of the mouth and lips for 
various sounds may also be carried on 
in this manner. 

Ask the students to read the “Peter 
Piper” sentence given for exercise in 
the use of the lips. Another good sen- 
tence for this purpose is “Put the good 
book on the pulpit.” 

Lead students to relate instances 
showing the effect of a pleasant, friend- 
ly voice or a gruff, unfriendly voice in 
telephone conversations. Some discus- 
sion should be centered on ways of be- 
ing courteous in telephone usage. 

Students may dramatize the follow- 
ing telephone conversations: 

1. Order tickets for a play. 

2. Make an appointment with your 
doctor. 





16mm. FILM 


OF 


"SUBJECTS 


.... by EDUCATORS 
- « « « for EDUCATORS 
Recognizing the importance of 16mm. sound and silent 


films produced by non-commercial educational sources, we 
offer our distribution facilities to encourage widespread use 


of this type of film. 


A special library has been created for this purpose and we 


welcome inquiries from producers and users. 





In this category we highly recommend 


HAND MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
by Dr. G. W. Leman, State Teachers College, N. J. 


MAKE A MASK 


by Elias Katz, Teachers College, Columbia University 








Send for catalog of over 1200 Entertainment and Educational subjects. 





WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. HS-15 





New York, N. Y. 
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3. Order a taxi to come to your door. 

4. Report a fire of a nearby house. 

5. Tell a friend that you must post- 
pone an appointment. 

6. Order from a department store a 
raincoat which was advertised in the 
local newspaper. 

7. Call the highway department to 
determine the condition of roads. 

8. Invite a friend to attend a moving 
picture performance. 

9. Call the local airport for informa- 
tion. 

10. Send a telegram by telephone. 











Four Important and Ex- 

citing Magazines—Every 

One of Them “Must” 

Periodicals for Teacher 
and Pupil Alike 


FACT DIGEST—the |0c monthly that 
culls the globe for little-known, fascinating 
and worthwhile facts; the staff of Fact 
Digest searches the world’s best current 
magazines, books and newsapers, and pre- 
sents the cream of its findings in page 
after page of pungent reading, entertaining 
to teacher and student alike. .$1.00 a year 


SCIENCE FACTS—the |5c monthly, deal- 
ing exclusively with fascinating scientific 
articles and facts presented in a breezy 
manner particularly adapted to arouse the 
interest of pupils and teacher. .$1.00 a year 


YOU'RE WRONG ABOUT THAT—the 15c 
monthly magazine correcting common er- 
rors of thought. This periodical is of excep- 
tional educational value to schools since it 
is devoted solely to exposing popular fal- 
lacies and erroneous beliefs. .$1.00 a year 


EVERYBODY'S LIFE—the 15c periodical 
featuring articles on self-improvement 
Every phase of self-betterment, from per- 
sonality to health, is treated in this monthly 
in a .deft, up-to-the-moment manner 
Decidedly a “must” buy for all school- 
See | Uk 


Any 3 of the above magazines for 
$2.00 a year. 


RODALE PRESS 
Emaus, Pa. 




















The 1939 Supplement. to 
FRENCH'S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 
is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 





Please send 
for your 
copy teday. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Sil West 7th St., Les Angeles 


COLOR CARTOONS— 
Walt Disney’s Silly Sym- 
phonies. Selected shorts, 
outstanding feature films 
and recess programs. 

MM. SOUNR Send for catalog. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
1 Bleemfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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PRINT A SCHOOL PAPER 


200 copies, 94, x 124,— 
3 columns—4 pages 
4 columns—4 pages 
Write for complete catalog of school 
papers and annuals. 


RUE PUBLISHING CO., Denton, Md. 
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This Guy, Angelo Saxon by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (23-E) offers some 
excellent points on our careless and 
confused use of the English language. 
Ask students to recall further misuse 
of the language they have observed on 
radio and screen. 

Encourage them to keep a daily 
speech log in which they record errors 
in speech and examples of very. good 
speech which they have heard in radio, 
screen and face to face contact with 
people. Difficulties and progress the 
pupil experiences with his own speech 
should be noted. To this may be added 
good practice exercises for improving 
specific difficulties. 

READING SKILLS 

The following exercise may be given 
for improving speed and comprehen- 
sion. 

Directions: At the signal read This 
Guy, Angelo Saxon by Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson (23-E). When you 
have finished, record your time and 
compute your rate. The article con- 
tains 1,128 words. (Time should be in- 
dicated on the board by the teacher or 
student time keeper.) 

Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing “True” or “False” for each of these 
statements. 

1. English is not the mother tongue 
for large numbers of our population, 

2. Americans speak English with 
greater fluency and precision than for- 
eigners who learn the language abroad. 

3. Changes in the English language 
occur very slowly in America. 

4. Radio and screen usually offer ex- 
cellent speech patterns. 

5. Our tendency to accept propa- 
ganda comes partially from our lack 
of ability in speaking and understand- 
ing English. 

6. Much progress has been made in 
mechanical achievements for recording 
and conveying sight and sound. 

7. Much progress has been made in 
speech arts on radio and screen. 

8. The radio has developed ridicu- 
lous types of speech for character por- 
trayal. 

9. In general words that are con- 
fused have the same general appear- 
ance. 

10. The smithy is one who shoes 
horses. 

11. Redolent means lazy. 

12. An edification is a large building. 

13. A parquet is a kind of flooring. 

Key to Test: 1, True; 2. False; 3. 
False; 4. False; 5. True; 6. True; 7. 
False; 8. True; 9. True; 10. False; 11. 
False; 12. False; 13. True. 


SIGHT and SOUND 


NEW FILMS 


Water Power. 1 reel. 16mm-sound-$50, 
Erpi Classroom Films Inc., 35-11 
Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island 
City, New York. 

This film traces the development of 
water power in this country from 
Colonial days to the present. It points 
out potentialities for future develop. 
ment, since the United States is using 
only one-fourth of its water power at 
the present time. The photography and 
discussion of our great water power 
projects is excellent. The film concludes 
with a brief survey of water power 
throughout the world. Dr. George T. 
Renner, Jr., of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, collaborated in 
the production of this teaching picture, 


The Development of Transportation. 


1 reel. 16mm.-sound-$50. Erpi Class- 
room Films Inc., 35-11 Thirty-fifth 
Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York. 

The contributions of modern meth- 
ods of transportation toward breaking 
down natural barriers that have kept 
men apart are shown in this film. De- 
velopments in transportation in the 
United States are traced from Colonial 
times to the modern period. 


RADIO 


The American School of the Air be- 
gins its daily programs this week, from 
Monday to Friday, at 2:30 to 3:30 P.M, 
Eastern Standard Time. Arrangements 
have been made with the Progressive 
Education Association, the National 
Education Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and 
the American Library Association to 
collaborate with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in producing these pro- 
grams. Problems of democracy, cur- 
rent events and social studies topics, 
literature and music will be featured 
on the various days. 

A Teachers’ Manual and Classroom 
Guide may be obtained, to assist the 
teacher in using these programs, by 
writing to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


FILM CATALOGS 

New catalogs, listing educational 
films, are available from: 

Audio-Film Libraries, 661 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Ine., 35-11 
Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, 
New York. 

Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Lewis Film Service, 105 East First 
Street, Wichita, Kansas. 

Motion Picture Bureau, National 
Council, Y.M.C.A., New York. (Lists 
many free educational films.) 

Walter O. Gutlohn Inc., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
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the snowy hills of Vermont, 

Rudyard Kipling and his 
American bride, in their small cot- 
tage, sat down to dinner each night 
in white tie and tails and low-cut 
evening gown. Here newsmen and 
“lion - hunters’ knocked at their 
door, day after day, for Kipling, al- 
though only twenty-seven years old, 
was famous throughout the English- 
speaking world, where his stories, 
such as Plain Tales from the Hills, 
The Story of the Gadsbys, and Wee 
Willie Winkie, were bringing to read- 
ers a land of tiger-hunts, parakeet 
brilliant along the riverside, white 
men taking little brown pills to avoid 
fever from sour-green swamps, and 
Wee Willie Winkie, tall as a sword, 
facing the Bad Men, in the purple 
hills of India. 

This was Kipling’s land, where 
he was born in Bombay, 1865, and 
where he spent many boyhood days. 
At Lahore, only seventeen years old, 
instead of going to college, he acted 
as assistant editor of the Civil Mili- 
tary Gazette, keeping his own apart- 
ment, servants and dog-cart. 

The year Kipling married and 
came to America, 1892, he brought 
out a book of verse, Barrack Room 
Ballads, which won him even more 
popularity than his stories. It was in 
these he said, before anyone else did, 
“Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.” In 
rollicking metres he glorified the 
British Tommy, tumbling into line 


F AR away from any town, amid 


, when “the drums begin to roll,” to 


fight “the Paythan an’ the Zulu an’ 
Burmese,” to march “over Injia’s 
sunny plains” or go “through the 
Plagues of Egypt chasin’ Arabi.” The 
slang of the British Tommy he had 
learned as a newspaperman travel- 
ling with the army from the Him- 
alayas to the ocean where he saw 
“the dawn come up like thunder out- 
er China.” 


In graver measures Kipling hailed 
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Britain’s glory on the seas, and her 
rule set up over peoples after peo- 
ples. In this literary imperialism he 
was typical of his countrymen who 
talked much about “the white man’s 
burden”; just as he was typical of 
the Eternal Englishman who, among 
squawks of jungles or ringing sleigh 
bells of Vermont farmers, puts on 
white tie and tails after dark. 


As his desk in Vermont, on which 
he had carved “Oft was I weary as 
I toiled at thee,” he wrote wholly or 
in part, The Seven Seas, Many In- 
ventions, Captains Courageous, and 
The First and Second Jungle Books. 


Kipling and his family left this 
country in 1897 for Africa, the scene 
of the following poem. The war of 
bullets over, the settler comes to 
wage a “holy war” against hailstroke 
and storm for the good of the har- 
vests. All is to be healed between 
conqueror and conquered. 


The Settler 


(South African War Ended, 
May, 1902) 


Here, where my fresh-turned furrows 
run, 

And the deep soil glistens red, 

I will repair the wrong that was done 
To the living and the dead. 

Here, where the senseless bullet fell, 
And the barren shrapnel burst, 

I will plant a tree, I will dig a well, 
Against the heat and the thirst. 


Here, in a large and sunlit land, 
Where no wrong bites to the bone, 
I will lay my hand in my neighbour’s 
hand, 
And together we will atone 
For the set folly and the red breach 
And the black waste of it all; 
Giving and taking counsel each 
Over the cattle-kraal. 


Here will we join against our foes— 
The hailstroke and the storm, 

And the red and rustling cloud that 

blows 

The locusts mile-deep swarm; 

Frost and murrain and floods let loose 
Shall launch us side by side 

In the holy wars that have no truce 
’Twixt seed and harvest-tide. 


Earth, where we rode to slay or be 
slain, 
Our love shall redeem unto life; 
We will gather and lead to her lips 
again 
The waters of ancient strife, 
From the far and the fiercely g arded 
streams 
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And the pools where we lay in wait, 
Till the corn cover our evil dreams 
And the young corn our hate. 


And when we bring old fights to mind, 
We will not remember the sin— 
If there be blood on his head of my 
kind, 
Or blood on my head of his kin— 
For the ungrazed upland, the untilled 
lea 
Cry, and the fields forlorn: 
“The dead must bury their dead, but 
7— 
Ye serve an host unborn.” 


Bless then, Our God, the new-yoked 
plough 
And the good beasts that draw, 
And the bread we eat in the sweat of 
our brow 
According to Thy Law. 
After us cometh a multitude— 
Prosper the work of our hands, 
That we may feed with our land’s food 
The folk of all vur lands! 


Here, in the waves and the troughs of 
the plains, 
Where the healing stillness lies, 
And the vast, benignant sky restrains 
And the long days make wise— 
Bless to our use the rain and the sun 
And the blind seed in its bed, 
That we may repair the wrong that 
was done 
To the living and the dead! 


From Africa, Kipling went to live 
in a village in Sussex County, En- 
gland. He had been educated in En- 
gland as a boy at the United Service 
College, Westward Ho, in north Dev- 
on. It may be said that he began his 
literary career by editing the school’s 
news; before he died in 1936 he saw 
a printer’s proof of one issue he edit- 
ed sell for $1,150. 

In 1907, Kipling added to his hon- 
ors received from universities and 
societies in many lands the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, an internation- 
al award of about $40,000. Like Scott, 
Kipling’s work has won its highest 
esteem, not for his verse, which, 
whether in catchy dialect or in more 
lofty phrases, does not rank with the 
best in English literature, but for his 
stories and novels: for Kim, The 
Light That Failed, Just So Stories, 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, and many others. 





Reprinted from The Five Nations by 
Rudyard Kipling, copyright 1903, 1931, 
by permission of Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., publishers, and Mrs. Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 
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HE time has come to talk of 

many things, of prose as well 

as poetry, and lest earlier is- 
sues of the Round Table should have 
given a different impression, I wish 
to say that I do not at all consider 
prose the cabbage of writing, nor 
poetry the king. More poetry than 
prose appears in the Round Table 
simply because more poetry is re- 
ceived. I am going to talk about essay 
writing today, the type of prose best 
adapted to our 500 word limit. 

Did you ever share an experience 
with a friend—a walk together, a 
movie, a ball game, and then discover 
that his description of it afterwards 
was more entertaining than the ex- 
perience? I have heard people say, 
“I'd rather have Mary go to the party 
and tell me about it than to go my- 
self.” 

This is because Mary talks in pic- 
tures. Every sentence makes her lis- 
teners see what happened — not 
merely understand it, but see it. She 
doesn’t think, “Well, they have all 
seen dogs, so I won’t describe Scot- 
tie.” She does describe Scottie, in one 
or two hilarious sentences which 
make you laugh more heartily than 
you would have if you had seen Scot- 
tie herself. Mary has painted a pic- 
ture which selected and pointed up 
the amusing antics of her dog. Mary 
is an artist, though she doesn’t real- 
ize it. She has one of the best gifts of 
a writer, a vivid realization of what 
she sees. A good essayist makes the 
same kind of pictures, pointing up 
what he wants you to see, selecting 
from the mass of material the most 
interesting pictures. 

Mary’s conversation arouses emo- 
tions in you too. She makes you laugh 
at Scottie’s droll tricks, and she also 
awakens your sympathy and affec- 
tion for the scampering little dog, for 
the alert tenderness with which she 
guards her wobbling puppies. Do you 
remember in Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs how the mother deer 
turns suddenly and licks her fawn 
when she hears that the seven dwarfs 
have no mother? This simple bit of 
action touched the heart of everyone 
who saw it. Good essays too make us 
feel as well as see. 

Mary has another skill. If she is 
telling of her hurried rush to school 
when she overslept, she doesn’t be- 
gin, “Did you know [ just missed be- 
ing tardy yesterday?” She makes you 


wait breathlessly until the end to find 
out whether she really slid into her 
seat in time. Of course you know the 
value of suspense in writing stories, 
but do you try in an essay to narrate 
the simple one-paragraph incidents 
so that they keep your reader waiting 
and guessing? 

Prose writing taxes our ingenuity 
as much as does verse writing and re- 
quires as careful work. Perhaps you 
cannot be as entertaining a conver- 
sationalist as Mary, but if you have 
studied her art and are willing to re- 
vise and revise, you will probably 
become a better writer. For Mary 
talks so well that she doesn’t often 
bother about writing — and that is 
your opportunity. 

In the meantime, while I await 
your essay, I am printing some more 
good verse for your enjoyment. 


The two following poems show sensitive 
perception in their symbolism. And they 
are well-written too, leading with clarity 
and compression to a forceful conclusion. 


Picture 

I noticed the picture 

On a magazine cover. 

It was of a young man dressed in uni- 
form 

Standing by a gate. 

He was leaning towards a young wo- 
man 

Who carried a child. 

In the background were men, 

Thousands of men 

Marching, with their eyes all forward; 

Marching, with knapsacks on _ their 
backs. 


A fat, grey-haired man came into the 
room. 

Before I could stop him 

He had torn the page down the middle. 

The torn part he crumpled in his 
greedy fingers, 

Fired it with candle flame— 

To light his cigaret. 

The woman and child were left alone 

On the magazine cover. 


It was only a picture, 
But I shuddered at the thoroughness 
Of its destruction. 
Madelyn H. Hersey, 16 
, West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn: 
Wanda Orton, Teacher 


Life of a Fire 


I am a fire, beating in a storm, 
Turning and twisting to keep me warm, 
The hail falls and shatters me, 

The rain comes and batters me, 

The wind blows and scatters me, 

But still I burn. 


CHOLASTIC invites all high schoo} 
students te submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 
totalling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43d Street, New York City, 
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I turn this way and that, 

I flicker and strive, 

I eat my own heart, but I keep alive. 
Evelyn Bacskay, 17 
Brownsville Senior High School 
Brownsville, Pa. 

Miss Ethel McGinty, Teacher 


I think the second stanza the most sue- 
cessful of “Tears,” because sensitive and 
true. The metaphor in the first stanza might 
be more accurate, since whatever makes 
grass greener usually encourages the weeds 


Tears 
Tears! 
Slowly falling— 
Refreshing as dew 
Upon the parched grasses 
Of my contrition 
Making them greener, 
Helping me 
To banish the weeds 
That grow 
Ever faster 
Ever higher. 


Tears! 

Balm to a wounded heart 
Never healing— 

Only washing the wound 
So it will not be infected 
By bitterness 

As the world 

Which laughs 

At a wounded heart. 


Tears! 

Signs of happiness 
Or pathos 

That rise 

And fall 

As from a fountain 
Embedded in the soul. 
I think then 

How cold the world 
Would be without them 
And I thank God 
For giving us 

Some tears 

To wash 

A wounded heart 

To refresh 

Parched grass 

To cool 

A heated anger. 


Anne D. Wolf 
Mount Aloysius Acad., Cresson, Pa. 
Sister M. Genevieve, R.S.M., Teacher 
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of the Latin races that asked his 
astonished teacher, “Who was 
this guy, Angelo Saxon, anyway?” 
His was the voice of many, alas, for 
like Wordsworth’s Lucy, the glorious 
Anglo-Saxon tongue in these unre- 
generate days has none to praise and 
very few to love. That is a bitter line 
n Edna St. Vincent Millay’s last 
wok: “Watch the great words go 
lown.” A helpless few are watching 
sadly the destruction of a language 
built by mighty men—the Venerable 
Bede, Alfred the Great, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton — architects, 
artists, artificers in words, lovers of 
beauty, past masters of precision 
who, merging strength and delicacy, 
raised a structure as glorious as a 
Gothic cathedral. What is happen- 
ing now in our own country is not 
the slow, reasonable change wrought 
by time, but something akin to the 
swift and wanton destruction of a 
beautiful old building. 

Ours is a polyglot nation; our 
growth is superficial, our roots in 
other soil. English is frequently a 
language superimposed upon a sub- 
structure of another, totally differ- 
ent in grammar and idiomatic usage. 
We cannot appeal to a patriotic pride 
in speaking or writing the mother 
tongue because for large numbers 
of our people it is not the mother 
tongue. 

Just as recently all over the coun- 
try, educators came to the conclu- 
sion that persistent failure of pupils 
at various levels seemed traceable 
to inability to read, so now many 
voices are suddenly and insistently 
raised to warn us that the English 
language is undergoing a rapid and 
disturbing metamorphosis and to en- 
list our active resistance to the de- 
structive forces. There has been 
sharp criticism of the unlovely 
speech patterns offered by radio and 
screen. Our tendency to accept as- 
sertions as facts, our inability to dis- 
tinguish between offered evidence 
and actual proof, our ready accep- 
tance of propaganda are all in some 
measure due to the simple fact that 
we cannot speak or understand En- 
glish. 

It is a little surprising that con- 
sidering the really extraordinary 
mechanical achievements in record- 
ing sight and sound, so little prog- 
ress has been made in the speech 
arts. Slovenly enunciation, incorrect 
pronunciation, and shallow, insin- 
cere characterization, are common. 
Being more restricted, radio drama 
has developed types as ridiculous as 
those of the old - fashioned melo- 
drama. Anyone over fifty must speak 
in a weak, quavering voice, all rural 
characters must talk through their 


| T WAS a disgusted scion of one 
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This Guy, Angelo Saxon 


By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


noses, the heroine must use a throaty 
tremolo, and the children must all 
have a faint Bronx accent. 

The young people who listen con- 
stantly to the swift succession of ra- 
dio programs are subjected to a ka- 
leidoscopic exhibition of mediocrity 
or worse. They hear the unctuous 
voice of an announcer introducing 
another nonentity who has come out 
of the everywhere into the here and 
in six months or less will be back 
in the nowhere. There is a blare of 
trumpets, a “coast-to-coast” bally- 
hoo, and the singer presents his or 
her own “personalized” version of a 
current montrosity or a weird dis- 
tortion of a beautiful old melody, 
tortured out of all resemblance to its 
dignified simplicity. Then the paid 
applause pays tribute, the announcer 
croons, “Thank you, thank you, 
Betty. That was ve-ry, ve-ry lovely 
Ladies and gentlemen, you have just 
listened to .. .,”” and the eager and 
gullible young listeners wish en- 
viously that they too could thrill 
their thousands from coast to coast. 

Let us consider a few examples of 
word confusion. It will be observed 
that in a great many cases the words 
confused are nearly the same length, 
begin and end with the same letters, 
and have the same general appear- 
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ance. A decided lack of analytical 
power is evident. The sentences 
given were not written by children, 
but by persons of secondary school 
level and beyond. Take first the word 
“hassock,”’ usually meaning a com- 
mon article of furniture. 


A hassock is a garment worn by the 
clergy. 

The sailor lay in his hassock. 

Hassock is the name given to the Rus- 
sian cavalryman. 

The second baseman slid into the has- 
sock (sports slang for “base” ). 


Hari-kari, the common though in- 
correct form of hara-kiri or Japa- 
nese military suicide, wou'd seem to 
be a fairly familiar concept, but read 
these astonishing sentences: 

The people scattered, hari-kari. (helter- 
skelter) 

They saw the hari-kari dancers. (hula- 
hula) 

Hari-kari is a drug. (agar-agar, per- 
haps?) 

They lived a sort of hari-kari existence. 
(harum-scarum ) 

The people were members of the Hari- 
kari tribe. (Bali Bali) 

The hari-kari and noise of the carnival 
was confusing (hurly-burly) 

Examples like the following are 
amusing, it is true, but they are an 
index to a vast, pervading ignorance. 

The increment took place in Mt. Hope 
Cemetery. (interment) 

Her increment reply stunned the teach- 
er. (insolent) 

The man was indigent because he was 
snubbed. (indignant) 

She was kept indigent of the affair. (ig- 
norant) 

A parapet is a bird who can talk. (para- 
keet) 

The floor was covered with a parapet. 
(parquet) 

The tenets would not pay the rent. (ten- 
ants) 

Martha is a venial, jolly person. (genial) 

Do not banter with the merchants. (bar- 
ter) 

Her redolent husband would not work. 
(indolent) 

Skyscrapers are huge edifications. (edi- 
fices) 

There was a great crowd at the edifica- 
tion. (dedication) 

In the course of one movie pro- 
gram, an Annapolis man talks en- 
thusiastically of “athaletics” and a 
news commentator, describing a wo- 
man blacksmith, calls her a “smithy.” 
(Nine people out of ten seem not to 
know that the smithy is a shop.) Ra- 
dio announcers say “accidently” and 
“incidently” so frequently that those 
perversions sound right to most 
young people, while ‘“gov’ment,” 
“absolootely,” and “looks like it was 
going to” are so common as to excite 
no comment whatever. One announc- 
er urges us to buy a certain alkalizing 
agent for our “stummick”; another 
assures us that the sedative he is de- 
scribing will relieve “nooraliga’’; and 
the young man who introduces a 
great symphony orchestra calls our 
attention to the “nymphs and sa- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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GERMANY 


Martha Dodd, daughter of our ex- 
Ambassador to Germany, spent four 
and one-half years in that country 
with her family. For an intelligent and 
clear-cut description of what she saw 
and heard during those four and one- 
half years, read her piece “My Years 
in Germany” which appeared in the 
June Woman’s Home Companion. It 
will give you a working idea of what 
Europe is up against and is fine back- 
ground material for anyone trying to 
follow the Czechoslovakian crisis. 


DELUGE 


After the editors of Story Magazine 
had accepted William Saroyan’s “Dar- 
ing Young Man, etc.” the editors found 
themselves deluged with stories from 
the then quite unknown author. He 
sent them one and sometimes two sto- 
ries a day for months. He still writes 
at a terrific rate—three or four stories 
a week. He once wrote: “I am a story- 
teller, and I have but a single story— 
man. I want to tell this simple story in 
my own way....” 


BOOK CLUBS 


Book club selections for November 
are: Book-of-the-Month Club: Phil- 
osopher’s Holiday, by Irwin Edman 
(Viking). Catholic Book Club: The 
Test of Heritage, by Lewis Gallagher, 
S.J. (Benziger Bros.). Literary Guild: 
America Now, by Harold E. Stearns 
(Scribner). 








Angelo Saxon 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


tires.” One newspaper tells us that 
“low pressures is the cause” of cer- 
tain weather conditions. A book-re- 
viewer warns us that “you'll enjoy the 
book if you like light fiction, but don’t 
take it serious.” A news item reports 
that “a group of irresponsible children 
were responsible.” A rotogravure pic- 
ture is captioned, “He had just rose to 
have his picture taken.” So is illiteracy 
propagated. 

Just what can be done about it is a 
question without an answer just now. 
Nobody seems to care much, and those 
who feebly protest are regarded as 
old - fashioned and reactionary. The 
fact remains, however, that “this guy 
Angelo Saxon” needs some earnest at- 
tention if he is to survive. Almost any 
foreigner who comes to our shores 
having learned English in his own 
country speaks it with amazing fluency 
and precision. If we are not careful, 
when English becomes the interna- 
tional language, as many confidently 
predict, the American people will be 
the only ones who cannot speak it. 





Reprinted from The Commonweal, 
by permission of the editors. 


MILLAY 


The October Harpers carries eight 
new poems by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. Five of those eight are sonnets— 
and there is no one who can write bet- 
ter sonnets. Of the other three the most 
striking it entitled: “Say That We Saw 
Spain Die.” Harper’s also announces 
another group from the same poet in 
the November issue. 


SAFETY AGAIN 


The Commercial Investment Trust - 


Safety Foundation has made the fol- 
lowing awards to high school students 
for their original essays on the subject 
Good Motor Manners. William Copul- 
sky, of Brooklyn, won first prize of 
$100; George A. Agoston of Rochester, 
N. Y., won second prize of $50; and 
Thomas Morrison of Price, Utah, took 
third prize of $25. 








Karl and Josef 
(Concluded from page 18-E) 


and immaturity, by striking one an- 
other, as whole nations, through stu- 
pid hatred, seek to dominate or de- 
stroy one another. 

It happened across the street, two 
small boys striking each other, a 
third small boy crying about it, whole 
nations at war on the earth. I did not 
hear what Josef said to Karl, or what 
Karl said to Josef, and I am not sure 
just how the fight started, but I have 
an idea that it started along while be- 
fore the two boys began to strike each 
other, a year ago perhaps, perhaps a 
century ago. I saw Josef touch Karl, 
each of them fine little boys, and I 
saw Karl shove Josef, and I saw the 
little Jewish boy watching them, 
horrified and silent, almost stunned. 
When the little Teuton and the little 
Slav began to strike each other in 
earnest, the little Jew began to weep. 
It was lovely—not the striking, but 
the weeping of the little Jew. The 
whole affair lasted only a moment or 
two, but the implication was whole, 
and the most enduring and refresh- 
ing part of it is this weeping I heard. 
Why did he cry? He was not involved. 
He was only a witness, as I was a wit- 
ness. Why did he cry? 

I wish I knew more about the little 
Jewish boy. I can only imagine that 
he cried because the existence of 
hatred and ugliness in the heart of 
man is a truth, and this is so far as I 
can go with the theory. 





From The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze and Other Stories, by 
William Saroyan. Copyright, 1934, by 
The Modern Library, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of Random House, own- 
er of the copyright. The story “Karl 
and Josef” originally appeared under 
the title “War.” 


BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


OME of the best modern novels in 
the public library deal with the 

iron and steel industry, and if your 
future plans are in this field you will 
have a double reason for reading them: 
they have a strong human interest and 
marked literary merit, and involve 
much about the background and even 
the technique of this great industry. 

In Joseph Hergesheimer’s Three 
Black Pennys, one of our outstanding 
American novels, you have what 
amounts to a historical novel of iron 
and steel, for its fortunes are those of 
a family whose rebellious strain breaks 
out in three generations. The Pennys 
have been iron founders in the dark 
hills of Pennsylvania since colonial 
days; the first part, which takes place 
then, is the most picturesque. The wild 
“black” strain in the family comes out 
strongly in the next episode, and in the 
third it emerges almost at the present. 

In this present day Albert Halper's 
The Foundry takes place in the twelve 
months preceding the crash of 1929, Its 
scene is an electrotype foundry in Chi- 
cago; its interest is in the lives and 
actions of foundrymen and employers. 

The interest of Margaret Deland’s 
The Iron Woman is rather in charac. 
ters than in foundries, but the woman 
whose name gives the title to the book 
was so much a part of her foundry that 
it would be hard to separate her life 
from her business. Inheriting the Mait- 
land Iron Works on the death of her 
husband, she sank her whole person- 
ality into it, and when she died in an 
explosion a strange situation arose. 

Two English novels, both of high 
literary merit, show the conflict that 
has gone on there ever since the Indus- 
trial Revolution, between the English- 
man’s deep love of unspoiled ‘country- 
side and its beauty, and the urge and 
drive of industrial interests when iron 
or coal is found in these beautiful re- 
gions, and factories are built there. 
Iron and Steel, by Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
and White Ladies, by Francis Brett 
Young, show this in action; the cen- 
tral character of White Ladies is really 
a house, and if ever you fell in love 
with a house at first sight and thought 
nothing too great to give for it, you will 
understand how this girl who at 
twenty-three inherited the vast works 
on one edge of the valley, could pour 
the money she makes there into the 
upkeep of “White Ladies.” 

I hope you will add to these novels 
a true story that reads like fiction, 
The Iron Hunter, by Chase Osborn, 
with which this list might have begua, 
because before you can have a foundry 
someone must locate a mine, and this 
is the story of adventure connected 
with doing it. 
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What Would Germany Fight With? 


“Germany does not want war. All 
she wants is the fruits of victory”— 
Jules Cambon. 


ERMANY, as she says, may not 
(5 want war. Certainly the 
plain people I know in Ger- 

many do not want it; they had 
enough the last time to do them for 
life. The youth might perhaps wel- 
come a “skirmish or two.” But they 
are not looking for another Verdun 
or Passchendaele. Nor has another 
“total” European war any place in 
the plans of the Nazi leaders; they 
are quite sure they can get every- 





a 
International 
Germany’s rubber shortage has been 
partly overcome by the development of 
Buna, from which these tires were made. 


thing they want with a strong show 
of force and an occasional well- 
timed coup. 


Moderate Germans able to speak 
out warn that any war started in the 
heart of Europe would develop into 
a long desperate one, which Ger- 
many has not the supplies to fight, 
and in which she must find herself 
in the end overwhelmingly opposed. 
Schacht in the economic sphere, Von 
Neurath in the diplomatic and Von 
Fritsch in the military sphere have 
done their utmost to stem the fatal 
drift. In articles in publications to 
which they had access, these men 
have discussed the quantities of iron, 
oil, food, and other materials neces- 
sary for a major war, and the actual 
supplies which Germany possesses. 
I shall draw upon the most signifi- 
eant of these articles. 


No one would claim, for example, 
that propaganda and beating one’s 
breast have in any way replaced iron 
or oil as vital necessities of modern 
warfare. Greater Germany controls 
today only one-fifth of the iron ore 
production which Germany plus 
Austria-Hungary controlled in 1914. 
That is what the loss of Lorraine has 
meant to Germany. As it is, Germany 
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By Willson Woodside 


APOLEON said that an army fights 

on its stomach. Today it fights on 
its raw materials — especially iron and 
steel, coal, oil, rubber, copper, cotton, 
and others that are essential to war—as 
well as food. Unquestionably one of the 
biggest reasons why Hitler has been will- 
ing to make peace at this time is that he 
knows Germany has not the resources to 
fight a long and exhaustive war. How 
Germany’s acquisition of Sudetenland 
will increase her resources is shown on 
page 29. 

Mr. Willson Woodside has investigated 
this whole question of Germany’s mate- 
rial strength, and has written many arti- 
cles and books on German problems and 
policy. He should know what he is talk- 
ing about, for he formerly taught eco- 
nomics at the University of Toronto and 
has visited Germany every year since 


1932. 








today mines 6 million tons a year of 
rather inferior ore (25-30 per cent 
iron content) and has acquired an- 
other 2% million tons a year produc- 
tion of the same quality in Austria. 
This, together with the usual propor- 
tion of scrap, would make only 5 
million out of the 26% million tons 
of steel a year which the expert of 
the German Mining Journal calcu- 
lates Germany would need in a fu- 
ture war. Germany is already con- 
suming 20 million tons a year in 
“peace-time.” 

Most of Germany’s armaments are 
made, however, not from the inferior 
German ore, but from some 9 mil- 
lion tons a year of high-grade Swed- 
ish ore, plus some 7 million tons of 
moderately good ore from Lorraine, 
about 2 million of somewhat better 
ore from Franco Spain, and very 
small quantities of Yugoslavian and 
even Brazilian ore. After scouring 
every backyard in the country, Ger- 
many still has to import a large part 
of the 5 to 6 million tons of scrap she 
needs each year. 

Goering’s Four Year Plan Bureau 
announced last July that something 
was going to be done about Ger- 
many’s iron dependence. The Her- 
mann Goering Iron Works was os- 
tentatiously founded to do the job, a 
great blare of publicity was made in 
the papers, and workers dispatched 
to clear the fields. But nothing, not 
Herr Goering’s hearty back-slap- 
ping, his bluff talk about “the “Fa- 
therland,” nor his cajolery, could 
bring Germany’s iron magnates to 
sink much money in the enterprise. 
Their Rhine-Ruhr mines, conveni- 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


ently situated to their coke supply, 
with ore 25-30 per cent rich in iron 
and sufficient at the present rate of 
development to last for 60 years, are 
made profitable only through state 
aid. Now it was proposed to open up 
deposits from five to ten times as far 
from the coke supply, running only 
12-17 per cent iron, and enough to 
last, at the proposed rate of exploita- 
tion, only from 15 to 20 years. It just 
didn’t make sense. 

Little was heard of the Hermann 
Goering Iron Works all winter long. 
A day or two after the seizure of 
Austria, however, its capital was 
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This rope was made from 2,100 single 
strands of cellulose. Ersatz (substitute) 
products are used to cut down 


suddenly expanded from 5 million to 
a very tidy 400 million marks (160 
million dollars). Reason: Germany 
had acquired a much more promis- 
ing ore bed in Austria; 242 million 
tons of 28 per cent rich ore. That is, 
sufficient to cover Germany’s pres- 
ent iron consumption for 5% years. 
The Austrian mines, however, are 
developed on no scale to make such 
deliveries. Actually, their produc- 
tion has run in late years from 200,- 
000 tons to a high last year of 1,800,- 
000 tons, which went chiefly to Italy. 
It is hardly likely to be pushed be- 
yond 5 or 6 million tons a year (out 
of which Italy will have to be taken 
care of as long as she is a friend). 


Perhaps in the end the only solu- 
tion for Germany’s iron problem will 
prove to be that suggested by a Ger- 
man wit, the melting down of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis! 


Liquid Horsepower 


Germany’s situation in regard to 
oil, life-blood of her planes, tanks, 
trucks, tractors and warships, is even 
worse. To supply a modern army, 
which would include 30 motorized 
divisions and dispose of 10,500 tanks, 
140,000 motor trucks, 40,000 passen- 
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ger cars, and 60,vv0 motorcycles, 
would require 542 million tons of gas, 
oil, and grease a year. An air force 
of 9,000 planes, made up of 6,500 sin- 
gle-engined machines, 500 twin- 
engined, 500 triple - engined, 250 
four-engined, and 1,200 sport-type 
planes, would take another 1% mil- 
lion tons. A further 2 million tons is 
allowed for the Navy and 3% mil- 
lion for industry and transport be- 
hind the lines. The total is thus 12% 
million tons a year, according to the 
Nazi wing of the General Staff. 

This estimate was revised upward 
by the soundest German economic 
journal. It gave in its April 16, 1937 
number an estimate of 15 to 20 mil- 
lion tons. Supposing we take the 
middle figure of 17% million tons. 
Germany’s production from natural 
wells is half a million tons a year; 
she is securing half a million tons of 
benzol as a by-product of the coking 
process, making 200,000 tons of fuel 
alcohol and 780,000 tons of synthetic 
gasoline from coal, thus giving her a 
total home production of 2,060,000 
tons. This is one-third of her present 
consumption, or just one-ninth of 
her estimated war requirements. Can 
she make up the difference by ex- 
tending her oil-from-coal plant? 

This would mean increasing her 
present oil-from-coal production by 
twenty times. To make herself self- 
sufficient in oil in wartime Germany 
would have to invest 16 billion 
marks —a quarter of her national 
income—in plant. She would have 
to divert not far from half her an- 
thracite production from normal 
business channels, or extend her 
mines. by 50 per cent. And she would 
have to provide over half a million 
workers to man the industry. But 
that means sacrificing 15 army corps! 

Already the experts are concern- 
ing themselves with the demands of 
modern technical warfare on the na- 
tion’s man-power. They conclude 
that Germany will be able to put 
only 5% million to 6 million men in 
arms in a future war, as against 10 
million in the last one. They find this 
an alarming situation. By compari- 
son, their prospective opponents ap- 
pear much better situated. Russia 
has a limitless supply of both com- 
batants and workers. France will be 
able to draw on British industry, and 
Britain on Dominion and U. S. in- 
dustry. 


Substitutes for Rubber 


If the outlook for self-sufficiency 
in iron and oil is pretty dark, at least 
it must be brighter, one would think, 
in rubber. What of that wonderful 
substitute, Buna, of which we have 
heard so much? All I have ever 
learned in Germany bears out what 


has been written about its excellent 
quality; tires made of Buna are even 
said to wear longer than those of 
natural rubber. 

But here, as in the case of all the 
other Ersatz (substitute) goods, the 
product cost far more than the nat- 
ural article. Natural rubber is sell- 
ing about 12 to 15 cents a pound these 
days; Buna cost $1.00 a pound in 
1936, and still costs 65-70 cents. The 
German economic writer, Johannes 
Stoye, indicates that one-fourteenth 
of the 72,000 tons of rubber con- 
sumed in Germany in 1935 was pro- 
duced at home. The London Times 
Frankfurt correspondent writes on 
February 8th this year that Buna 
production is expected to reach 24,- 
000 tons a year “soon.” That sounds 
like a rather optimistic prediction, 
but even if it were true, far from 
making Germany self-sufficient, it 
would not catch up the increase in 
consumption in the past three years. 


Home-made Cotton 


Last of the “big four” raw mate- 
rials in which Germany is striving 
hardest for self-sufficiency is cotton 
—or more properly, textile thread. 
As far as quantity goes, Germany 
has progressed far, but the quality 
remains unsatisfactory. Germany is 
now providing one-fifth of her pres- 
ent consumption of textile threads 
from rayon and Vistra, made from 
wood fiber. In addition, she has in- 
creased her flax crop seven times 
over since 1932, raised her wool pro- 
duction by a third, and ransacked 
the nation’s attics for waste bags to 
reclaim. Taken altogether, out of an 
annual consumption of 850,000 tons 
she is at present producing at home 
275,000 tons, or almost a third of her 
requirements. Can she make up the 
rest through more rayon and Vistra? 

Undoubtedly she will increase her 
supplies of these. More plants are 
building and there is talk of dou- 
bling Vistra production against in 
1938. But self-sufficiency? There are 
two great difficulties here. Vistra is 
based almost entirely on imported 
woods (chiefly from Russia and 
Czechoslovakia). The supply of 
woods from the German forests 
would prove an insuperable obstacle. 
These have been cropped at one and 
a half times the normal rate for sev- 
eral years now, just to supply the 
country’s fuel needs and the demand 
for wood for construction purposes. 

The other difficulty is that Vistra is 
not a complete substitute, but has to 
be mixed with about 75 per cent nat- 
ural cotton or wool to give a cloth 
with satisfactory wearing qualities. 
Sheets, towels and pillow - cases 
made out of even a 25 per cent Vistra 
mixture would not stand laundering 






in hot water. Suits, overcoats, and 
dresses lacked warmth and were 
ruined by a heavy shower. Above all, 
the substitute was quite unequal te 
the heavy service demanded of army 
uniforms: the percentage of Vistra in 
these has had to be reduced to 16. 

Many are the stories with which 
Germans attempt to pass off their 
chagrin at having to accept Ersatz 
clothing. Perhaps the best relates of 
acouple sitting quietly at home of an 
evening, being disturbed by a slight 
scratching noise. ‘“What’s that?” the 
wife asks. “‘Oh, it’s nothing. Just the 
wood-worms boring in my new over- 
coat.” 

Germany is no better off for the 
other non ferrous (non-iron) met- 
als, except magnesite, needed in 
high-grade steel, of which the timely 
“home-coming” of Austria yielded 
her one of the world’s main sources, 
She has no nickel at all. She is able 
to supply only one-tenth of her 
peace-time copper needs, a quarter 
of her lead, and two-thirds of her 
zinc. 


The Fight Against Starvation 


Here then is Germany’s position 
in iron, oil, rubber, cotton, and the 
non-ferrous metals. Yet I venture to 
say there is another which will in- 
fluence her decision to risk a major 
war more than all these put together, 
and that is food. The word should 
really be printed in great block let- 
ters, for it hovers constantly in the 
mind of every German over twenty- 
five when mention is made of war. 
The attempt of many Nazi leaders 
and writers to mislead the Hitler 
Youth, young Storm Troopers, air- 
men, and soldiers about the role 
played by the food situation in the 
loss of the last war has drawn furi- 
ous protests. 

To the visitor of last winter indeed 
nothing was so striking as_the de- 
terioration in the quality and the 
shrinkage in the supply of food. The 
situation was really what one might 
have expected after a year of war. 
Everyone felt that it would be a 
miracle if the country came through 
to the next harvest without bread 
cards, and on this subject many re- 
peated the saying of Dr. Schacht that 
“you can end a war with food cards, 
but you can’t begin one with them.” 

The broader figures for the na- 
tion’s supply, as near as they are ob- 
tainable, appear to be as follows. 
With an average harvest Germany 
can provide nine-tenths of her bread 
requirements at home. But Germany 
raises no such supplies of fodder for 
her livestock. Since the war she has 
imported most of her fodder, and 
the edict —enforcible by jail sen- 
tence—against the use of any home- 
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Chart from Emeny’s The Strategy of Raw Materials, Courtesy Harvard Bureau of Internationa! Research, and the Macmillan Company 
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HOW THE GREAT POWERS LINE UP ON ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIALS 


In this chart the national self-sufficiency of each nation in 
regard to materials necessary for war is indicated in per- 
centages of their total consumption produced at home (black) 


grown wheat or rye for this purpose 
has only made the situation worse. 

The potato crop has reached rec- 
ord proportions in the last two years. 
Besides providing plenty of this 
homely staple for human consump- 
tion, this has permitted the pig pop- 
ulation to flourish exceedingly. That 
has been one reassuring factor in 
the food situation. Pork forms two- 
thirds of the German meat diet. But 
unfortunately it turned out that 
three or four million of the regular 
pig population (which stood at 25% 
million in the September 1937 count) 
had to be slaughtered for lack of im- 
ported fodder. There will be a seri- 
ous shortage of pork throughout 
1938. 

Germany’s most serious food 
shortage, however, lies in dairy 
products and fats in general. A quar- 
ter of her cheese, butter, and eggs 
comes from the outside world, main- 
ly Holland and Denmark. Despite 
fat- rationing cards, making soap 
from coal, and every other dodge, 
half of Germany’s fats must still be 
bought abroad. She is now, for in- 
Stance, taking the entire output of 
the Norwegian whaling industry 
(besides sending out several new 
fleets of her own). But it is purpose- 
less to go on. A fair enough idea may 
be had from the foregoing of what 
five years of Guns Before Butter 
economy have done to the German 
food supply. 
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Has Germany Secret Stores? 

It is hard to see how Germany can 
have laid away any considerable 
supply of raw materials. All through 
the past five years her imports have 
remained throttled down to the low- 
est depression level while the indus- 
trial machine has more than doubled 
its production. This machine has had 
to be fed. Can there have been much 
raw material left over to store? 

Much the same argument applies 
to the possible accumulation by Ger- 
many of a large secret gold hoard. 
How much gold has Germany got? 
If the official Reichsbank report were 
taken at its face value: 75 million 
marks (30 miilion dollars). That 
would cover Germany’s imports for 
just 6 days. It has been widely be- 
lieved for years, however, that the 
Nazis had saved up a secret war 
chest. Haniel of Das Neue Tagebuch 
comes to the conclusion that Ger- 
many might have possessed by mid- 
1937 a total gold store of 520 million 
marks. To this must now be added 
the 250 millions in gold and the fur- 
ther 250 millions in foreign exchange 
picked up in the raid on Austria. 
With such a hoard Germany could 
pay cash for her imports for nine 
weeks. Certainly her situation in this 
regard is in the sharpest contrast to 
the vast resources with which she 
entered the war in 1914. 

The final possibility is that Ger- 
many plans to seize immediately on 


in proportion to their imports of the same materials (shaded). 
The percentages used are based on yearly averages for 1925-29 
inclusive, except for Russia, where 1929-32 figures are used. 


the outbreak of war foreign supplies 
of the vital materials she needs. 
Temptingly near and relatively un- 
protected lies the Swiss gold reserve, 
equal to over a billion marks. Or, 
just as convenient and unprotected, 
there is Denmark, bursting with but- 
ter and bacon. Swedish military peo- 
ple told me last fall that they fully 
expected to see Germany march into 
Denmark within the first two days 
of the outbreak of another war. 

In the matter of iron Germany has 
the choice between the mines of Lor- 
raine—just behind the Maginot Line 
—or those of Swedish Lapland, 1,000 
miles up the Baltic. There is,. of 
course, the alternative of “persuad- 
ing” Sweden to keep up her deliv- 
eries, gold or no gold, by a show of 
force. But in that case Germany 
would run the risk of having Russia 
seize control of the mines for her- 
self. 

The source to which Germany 
looks for her oil supply at least is 
no secret: Rumania. But to seize 
them Germany would have to carry 
out a rapid move across Hungary and 
Rumanian Transylvania, and over 
the Transylvania Alps. If she did 
this she would run the same risk of 
being forestalled by Russia as in the 
case of the Lapland iron. 





Reprinted and condensed from Har- 
per’s Magazine by permission of the 
editors. : 
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The Cartoonists View the Crisis | Th 


ARTOONISTS, like other people, 
held many different opinions during 

the recent European crisis. Now that |) ’ Ly i 
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—Kirby in New York World-Telegram 
Uneivilized vs. Civilized 























"A Hekt § 7 Con a | Brown in New York Herald-Tribune —Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispateh 
= The March of Progress—Back to Mussolini Advises Italians to 
an Old Familiar Spot “Move out of Cities” 
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('ss5 tate is report- 
ed to share the world-wide 
relief that European peace 

was Cs last week by the Four 
Power parley in Munich, Germany. 
But the fact that the Czechs must 
foot the bill for peace has caused 
much discontent. The surrender of 
Sudeten German districts, and the 
settlement of Polish and Hungarian 
minority claims will strip the Czechs 
of over one-third of their territory. 
It is true that Britain and France 
have agreed to guarantee the future 
poundaries of Czechoslovakia, and 
that Italy and Germany will join 
this guarantee after Poland and 
Hungary have been satisfied, but the 
Czechoslovaks wonder uneasily just 
what will be left to guarantee. Will 
this division of Czechoslovakia 
wreck its industrial and agricultural 
life, and put it completely at the 
mercy of Germany? Several authori- 
ties on European affairs paint a very 
dark picture of Czechoslovakia’s fu- 
ture. ‘ 

“Czechoslovakia is primarily an 
industrial country,” writes Robert 
Crozier Long in the N. Y. Times. “Of 
nearly 15,000,000 people, more than 
5,000,000 were engaged in industry 
and a little fewer in agriculture. But 
as inner Bohemia and Moravia are 
largely flatlands suitable for farm- 
ing, it is in the surrounding districts 


The Czechs Foot the Bill 


The Little Democracy Faces Economic Ruin 
As the Result of the Gains of the Reich 
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claimed by Germany and Poland 
that most of the industries and their 
raw materials are located. All this 
frontier with, perhaps, the exception 
of a few small areas, the Czechoslo- 
vak population will lose. .. . Czech 
industry is largely based on lignite 
or brown coal. Germany will acquire 
this main resource, which occurs in 
two large fields, one in the Western 
Egerland section, and the other some 
distance northeast between Komo- 
tau and Aussig. The Republic’s soft 
coal mines lie in the neighborhood of 
Teschen, Bohumin and Karvina, just 
west of the Slovak frontier, to which 
Poland lays claims.” 

The peace treaties that carved the 
young Czechoslovak Republic out of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire greatly enriched the new State. 
And much of the industrial wealth 
obtained by Czechoslovakia lies in 
the Sudeten districts. “Out of 1218 


cotton factories which the Republic 


Above: a view ef the 
beautiful resert tewn 
of Karlsbad located in 
2 region new annexed 
by Germany. The 
tewn was a center of 
percelain and pettery 
manufacture. The 
map belew shews the 
lecation ef Czechosile- 
vakia’s industries and 
mineral reseurces and 
gives yeu an idea why 
the less ef these will 
be a severe blow te 
the econemic life of 
the country, besides 
depriving it of the 
pretection ef the ber- 
der meuntain de- 
fenses. 
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In their campaign to Germanize Sudeten 
areas, the Nazis crossed win. he wr cn 
spellings on signposts along the roads. 


gained from Austria-Hungary 819 
are located in Sudeten areas,” writes 
Leland Stowe of the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. “Sixteen out of twenty-one 
glass factories are Sudeten; 167 out 
of 239 linen factories are Sudeten 
and 333 wool factories are all Sude- 
ten, plus forty-four silk and twenty- 
seven jute factories. . . . These facts 
alone indicate how severely crip- 
pling the loss of the Sudetenland 
must be to the little Czech republic, 
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or whatever may remain of it... . 

To the shrunken Republic will be 
left little but the huge Skoda muni- 
tions works at Pilsen and Bruenn. 
It is a tragic joke that Czechoslo- 
vakia, stripped of her border de- 
fences, will have little or no use for 
these munitions plants, and the loss 
of Sudeten industrial areas will so 
weaken Czech finances and industry 
that Germany is expected to gain 
operating control of the Skoda muni- 
tions industry in short order. The 
Sudeten districts, it is plain, are the 
key to both Czechoslovak defenses 
and prosperity. When Czechoslo- 
vakia was being formed 20 years 
ago, Dr. Edouard Benes, now the 
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This farmer with his ox and cart may be content to remain in his Sudeten-German 


tains and other ranges in Sudeten. 
land, the Czechs had built elaboratp 
concrete defenses said to be as s 

as France’s famed Maginot Line op 
her German border (see page 14-S). 
Another strong system of defenses 
was built on the slopes of the Bo. 
hemian-Moravian Heights, about 19) 
miles east of Prague. But all theg 
defense lines must now be surren. 
dered to Germany, and the remnan} 
of the Czech State stands defense. 
less, and dependent on the guaran- 
tees of other stronger nations. 


Summing up German gains and 
Czech losses, Robert Crozier Long 
writes: “If Germany’s economic gain 
is great, Czechoslovakia’s loss is 
catastrophic. Under the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, Bohemia and 
Moravia constituted an economic 
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village, but this is not the case with all residents of the regions now annexed ™°W will lose their chief market, and 
by Germany. The scene below shows refugees in Prague who fled the border areas. With the loss of its industrial under- 
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President, told the peace 
conferences that the Su- 
deten districts were “the 
natural defendable 
frontier of Czechoslo- 
vakia.” 

“The territory inhab- 
ited by the Sudetens 
runs around three sides 
of the quadrangle made 
up of the provinces of 
Bohemia, Silesia and 
part of Moravia,” ex- 
plains Emil Lengyel. “It 
is a narrow corridor, 
varying in width from 
three to thirty miles. ... 
On this mountainous 
frontier section of Sude- 
tenland proper live some 
2,400,000 Sudeten Ger- 
mans, while the rest of 


structure the financial and banking 
system of Prague, the Czech capital 
city, may be expected to collapse.” 


“These constitute the principal 
immediate industrial gains which 
Hitler will grasp by taking over the 
Sudeten districts,’ writes Leland 
Stowe, but he adds that more impor- 
tant gains are within Hitler’s grasp. 
“With Czechoslovakia reduced toa 
puppet state, and with the political 
complexion of its government in all 
probability dictated by Germany, the 
raw materials of all southeastern 
Europe will be assured to Hitlerism. 
Until now the Nazis have been 
threatened with economic strangu- 
lation. By surrendering Bohemia to 
the Reich, Britain and France will 
give Greater Germany the possibil- 
ity of economic self-sufficiency, or 
International perhaps one should say, the assur- 
ance of its eventual attainment. h 


a total German population of 3,500,- cites [votes] in these “islands” show that larger scheme of things Sude- 
000 (forming about 22 per cent of that several want to join the Ger-_ ten industries are completely set- 
Czechoslovakia’s population) are man Reich, the Czech Republic will ondary to Hungarian grains, Ruma- 
scattered in language ‘islands’ be further disrupted.) nian oil and Jugoslav agrarian and 


throughout the country.” (If plebis- Throughout the Sudeten moun-- mineral products... . 
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HITLER’S DEMANDS—AND WHAT HE GOT 


Who won the Four-Power parley at Munich? A study of 
Hitler’s demands shows that he won his main points. At 
Berchtesgaden both Prime Minister Chamberlain of Britain 
and Hitler agreed that German annexation of Sudeten dis- 
tricts must be the price of peace. But when Chamberlain met 
Hitler later at Godesburg, the Fuehrer bluntly demanded con- 
trol of Sudetenland by October 1, or else. Britain and France 
balked, and when war seemed certain, Hitler agreed to a 
Four-Power parley. Here is a comparison of Hitler’s demands 
and the final settlement: 

Demanded: Withdrawal of Czech troops and police from 
Sudetenland by October 1, without removal of Czech prop- 
erty. R 

Granted : Czech withdrawals by October 10, without destruc- 
tion of “existing installations. 

Demanded: German army occupation by October 1. 

Granted: Occupation of four pieces of territory as de- 
manded by Hitler, but he is to occupy them gradually, over 
a period of seven days beginning October 1. An international 
commission of the Four Powers will also mark out an addi- 
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tional area that German forces can occupy by October 16 
(Hitler won, but his victory was slightly delayed.) 

Demanded: Immediate discharge of Sudeten Germans ia 
Czech army and police force. 

Granted: Discharge within four weeks of all Sudetens whe 
“may wish to leave.” 

Demanded: Immediate release of all Sudeten political 
prisoners. 

Granted: Same, with a four week time limit. 

Demanded: Pilebiscite (vote) by November 25 in ares 
where Sudeten Germans are not definitely in the majority, 
voting to be handled by international commission; 
ment by Cerman Czechoslovak, or international commissio® 
on final boundary. 

Granted: Plebiscite in territories to be determined by inter 
national (French, German, British, Italian and Czechoslovak) 
commission. Troops from different nations (internati 
force) will occupy these areas during plebiscite, which mut 
be held by end of November. 

These decisions give Germany just about all she demanded. 
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Sport Serves War in Dictatorship Nations 


By Gerald G. Reed 


OUNDING a corner of 

a cobble - stone street 

in Potsdam, the hub of 

the old German militarists, 

we came upon a group of tiny 

marching figures. Two score 

of little boys in olive - drab 

army uniforms were march- 

ing down the street in a mili- 
tary column-of-four’s. 

“Are the Nazis making sol- 
diers of infants?” we asked. 

“Nein, nein,” answered our 
companion. “They are not sol- 
diers; they are Hitler Youth.” 

This was our first introduc- 
tion to the far-flung mobiliza- 
tion of German youth into 
sports organizations. There are about 
21,000,000 members in this Hitler 
Jugend (Youth). The Jugend is di- 
vided into four groups: the Jung- 
folk, boys from 10 to 14; the Hitler 
Jugend, boys from 14 to 18; Jung- 
madel, girls from 10 to 14; and the 
Bund Deutscher Maedchen, girls 
from 14 to 21. 

The sport activities of the Jugend 
are mainly trips, hiking and drilling. 
There are hiking, marching and cy- 
cling clubs, Alpine societies and va- 
rious drill organizations. Such clubs 
are organized in factories, stores, 
churches and community centers. 

In Germany — as in Russia — we 
found few school sports which were 
competitive in nature. In fact, there 
are no interscholastic team-against- 
team athletics. This may be due to 
the fact that school athletics in Ger- 
many do not include such familiar 
American games as football, basket- 
ball, and baseball. 

The Germans have a football of 
their own, which.in common with 
other countries on the continent they 
call “soccer.” It is popular in some 
communities but not in the schools. 
Basketball has been introduced in 
Tecent years but is played only by 
some adult clubs. As far as baseball 
is concerned, German boys and girls 
have never even heard of it. How- 
ever, “Slagchbal,” a cross between 
the English game of cricket and 
American baseball, is widely played 
in the schools. There is batting and 
running to a base and “ins” and “outs” 
much the same as in our game. 

Neither is volleyball played in 
Germany. They have a game very 
similar to volleyball in their school 
Sports, however, which they call 
“Handbal.” It combines some of the 
elements of handball and basketball. 
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Instead of a net, a cord is stretched 
across the court and the ball is 
bounced against courts somewhat as 
in handball. 

In the German school system 
physical education is considered far 
more important than sports. The 
amount of time devoted to physical 
education each day is perhaps great- 
er than in the schools of any other 
nation in the world. German stu- 
dents have from one to three periods 
of gymnasium work a day, although 
much of this time is not actually 
spent in the gym. Saturdays, which 
used to be a full academic day, is 
still a school day but now is devoted 
almost entirely to hikes, cycle tours 
and similar activities. 

The most significant feature of 
their daily program is the emphasis 
on marching and mass drills. These 
are the same activities that are also 
being emphasized in other European 
countries. It gives the impression 
that the European nations are util- 
izing these activities with an eye to 
future wars, although we were as- 
sured that these mass drill sports are 
not for preparedness. 


In Russia, too, we were told that 
the emphasis on sports is not to pre- 
pare the nation for war but to im- 
prove national health and general 
welfare. Everywhere in Russia—in 
parks, schoo] yards, children’s sum- 
mer camps, and on the grounds of 
Soviet Pioneer clubs—they drill at 
calisthenics. At Artek, a summer 
camp for children on the Black Sea, 
some of the finest calisthenic drills 
in the world are staged. Artek is a 
camp for the Pioneers, an organiza- 
tion similar to our Boy Scouts, only 
government-sponsored. 

As in Germany, there are few com- 
petitive sports. Basketball is slowly 








making headway, baseball is 
unknown and soccer remains 
the one competitive sport 
played on a large scale. Swim- 
ming, however, is tremen- 
dously popular. The people 
swim everywhere: in muddy 
little ponds on the outskirts of 
Leningrad and Moscow, along 
the great rivers and on the 
shores of the Black Sea in the 
south. We saw thousands of 
brown bodies splashing in the 
waters of the Volga River, 
from Gorki in the north to 
Stalingrad 1500 miles to the 
south. 

Poland and Japan are also 
very fond of swimming. During the 
ast summer the Polish government 
invited R. W. Stepp, swimming coach 
at Princeton University, to come to 
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Wide World 
School children in the costumes of para- 
chute jumpers in a demonstration held 
in Leningrad, U.S.S.R., in honor of the 
Twenty-fourth International Youth Day. 


Poland and organize the youth into 
swimming clubs. The government 
was supposedly thinking of the gen- 
eral welfare, but was probably con- 
sidering potential army recruits. 
This appears to be the attitude of 
many European nations towards 
sports. But they are overlooking an 
important factor. “The Battle of 
Waterloo,” according to the Duke of 
Wellington, “was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton.” But the competi- 
tive spirit on the cricket fields is 
instilled through love of the game 
itself. The spirit in which the youth 
of democratic nations play games is 
free from military considerations. 
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Hitler and Nazism 
(Continued from page 8) 


which blankets the nation with 35 
geographical districts and a “block 
leader” in every city block whose busi- 
ness it is to know just what every citi- 
zen is doing. 

Since there is only one party, there 
is no public difference of opinion, but 
struggles for power and prestige go on 
under the surface within the party it- 
self among various leaders. The two 
chief “big shots” of the Nazis besides 
Hitler are General Hermann Goering, 
Minister of Aviation and Premier of 
Prussia, and Dr. Josef Goebbels, Min- 
ister of “National Enlightenment and 
Propaganda.” They are said to be per- 
sonal enemies, united only in their loy- 
alty to Hitler. Many former Commu- 
nists entered the Nazi Storm Troops 
before Hitler came to power, attract- 
ed by the socialistic promises of his 
platform. But disgruntled by his fail- 
ure to make radical economic reforms, 
they turned against the Leader. Cap- 
tain Ernst Roehm, Chief of Staff of the 
Storm Troops, and an old friend of 
Hitler’s, was accused of plotting a re- 
volt against the government. On June 
30, 1934, Hitler struck swiftly against 
Roehm and shot him and many other 
party leaders without trial, as well as 
former Premier von Schleicher. Hit- 
ler justified this bloody “purge” before 
the Reichstag by declaring that he 
alone was responsible for the fate of 
the German nation. 

Scarcely a month later, old Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg died, and the 
cabinet decreed that henceforth the 
offices of President and Chancellor 
should be combined in Hitler alone, 
under the title “Reichsfuehrer” (Lead- 
er of the Realm). 

The Nazis have “coordinated” every 
part of the social system by weeding 
out elements unfriendly to the regime. 
This means that all schools and col- 
leges are run by Nazi teachers, with a 
course of study in which distorted 
German history, “race science,” and 
military training are the chief branches 
of learning. All children from the age 
of ten up are organized in the Hitler 
Jugend (Youth) for boys and similar 
organizations for girls, with outdoor 
sports. Young men are compelled to 
serve a term in the Labor Service, liv- 
ing a rigorous camp life and doing 
heavy public works projects, as a 
means of relieving unemployment. The 
Propaganda Ministry supervises every 
writer, theater, motion picture, mu- 
sical performance, art exhibition, and 
radio broadcast, to make sure that only 
artists in sympathy with Nazism are 
employed. The newspapers are rigidly 
controlled and all news is censored 
by the government. They have become 
dull and standardized and their cir- 
culation is dwindling. The Germans 
today read and hear only what Dr. 
Goebbels wishes. 

The only quarter from which seri- 
ous opposition to Nazi policy has come 
lately is from the churches. Though it 
claims to permit freedom of worship, 
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the government has interfered with 
both Protestant (the former state 
church) and Catholic organizations, 
installed its own minister of religion, 
and persecuted the clergy and religious 
orders. 


Nazi Economics 


What has Nazism done for the Ger- 
man economic system? Hitler found 
6,000,000 unemployed on his hands in 
1933. He appealed: “Give me four 
years and judge by the results.” He 
has reduced unemployment practical- 
ly to zero and enormously increased 
production. But how? By three meth- 
ods: (1) Eliminating Jews and liberals 
from industry and giving their jobs to 
the unemployed. (2) Forcing large 
numbers of young people into labor 
camps and farm work. (3) Embarking 
on a vast rearmament program. The 
production of coal, oil, iron and steel, 
guns, munitions, airplanes, auto- 
trucks, and other heavy industries 
used in war, has increased by from 50 
to 300 per cent. Germany has built a 
remarkable network of double-track 
concrete highways running to the fron- 
tiers in every direction. It also plans 
a cheap passenger car for the masses 
to sell for about $350. 

But the production of food has re- 
mained practically the same, and the 
amount of butter, eggs, meat, and fruit 
for each person has actually declined. 
The average German today is worse 
off than in 1932. In fact, his wages have 
fallen, while the cost of living has in- 
creased, and taxes and compulsory 
contributions such as “Winterhilfe” 
(winter relief fund) have risen so 
steeply that 22 per cent of the work- 
er’s income goes for these purposes. 
Germany is straining every nerve to- 
ward war preparations. Large quanti- 
ties of raw materials have to be bought 
abroad for military purposes. Scarce 
foods and materials must be rationed 
and are doled out by punching cards. 
But her foreign trade has been seri- 
ously hit by the continued depression 
and the resentment against her in 
democratic countries. The result has 
been to drive Germany toward eco- 
nomic self-reliance, or “autarchy” as 
it is called. That is, she is trying to 
make most essential products, includ- 
ing food, within her own borders, and 
her chemists have been extremely 
skillful in developing “ersatz” or sub- 
stitute compounds. Rope and textiles 
are made from wood fibers, and chil- 
dren collect bones, peach pits, and 
scrap metal to save their by-products. 
But the synthetic materials are not so 
satisfactory as the genuine articles, 
and usually cost more. 


To keep this abnormal economic 
system going, Hitler depended for sev- 
eral years on the cleverness of Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, the president of the 
Reichsbank (central bank), as Minis- 
ter of National Economy. Schacht had 
almost absolute power to fix retail 
prices and control credit, profits, and 
interest rates. Other nations have shut 
down on loans to Germany, and a tre- 
mendous internal debt has rolled up to 


pay for armament expenditures that 
are four times as great as they were in 
1932. But Schacht was often critical of 
Hitler’s policies, and lately much of 
his power has been given to Goering, 
who is in charge of a so-called four- 
year plan of production. 

The position of labor is nearer to 
slavery than under the old regime. As 
in Italy, workers cannot organize 
unions nor strike. Instead they are all 
lumped together in what is called the 
“Labor Front,” a department run by 
a government official, which sets his 
wages and hours and where he may 
work. He does have some athletic and 
vacation advantages provided by what 
is called the “Strength through Joy” 
movement. But on the whole labor is 
rigidly held down with little hope of 
improvement. Independent farmers 
are somewhat better off than other 
groups. The Nazis consider a sturdy 
peasant class the bulwark of the state. 
A new type of “hereditary farms” has 
been set up by law, which cannot be 
sold or broken up, and must be handed 
down to the eldest son. But all classes, 
including the Junkers (landed nobles) 
and the capitalists, have been com- 
pelled to make sacrifices in order to 
help Germany regain her military 
strength. Hitler has given the Ger- 
mans pride and confidence again in 
their destiny as a world power. But at 
a heavy cost in comfort and freedom. 


Grandma’s Big Teeth 


Fascism must expand — or explode. 
It must have raw materials, markets, 
colonies, room for overcrowded pop- 
ulations (which it does its best to make 
more overcrowded). Therefore it is 
everywhere on the offensive, always 
threatening war, always egging on 
Fascist - minded groups within other 
nations to revolt against their govern- 
ments and against what they consider 
“communistic” tendencies in those 
governments (which usually’ means 
any progressive or democratic move- 
ment). The defeated countries in the 
World War, and such countries as Italy 
and Japan, which, though on the win- 
ning side, did not gain so much as they 
thought they deserved, may be rough- 
ly grouped together as the “Have-not” 
countries, and have been the first to 
fall prey to Fascist movements. Both 
Communism and Fascism flourish only 
in countries where the economic sys- 
tem has so collapsed as to cause in- 
tense suffering and loss of security 
among the working masses and the 
middle classes. Wherever socialist 
movements have become strong since 
the war, Fascist movements have 
sprung up to combat them. 

The aims of Hitler’s foreign policy 
have never been kept a secret. They 
are outlined in his book, Mein Kampf, 
and in the writings of Dr. Alfred Ros- 
enberg, his chief foreign adviser. While 
some of them have only been hinted at, 
Germany’s actions in the past three 
years point clearly enough at the fol- 
lowing objects: 

(1) To get back the lost German 
colonies in Africa and the Pacific. 
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(2) To regain the Rhineland, the 
Saar Valley, the Polish Corridor, Dan- 
zig, Memel, Upper Silesia, and other 
Se cont territories taken from Ger- 
many by the Treaty of Versailles. 


(3) To unite with and absorb Aus- 
tria. 

(4) To fortify the western border 
and keep France helpless while win- 
ning Britain as a potential ally or at 
least neutral. 

(5) To form a military alliance with 
Fascist Italy and militarist Japan. 


(6) To install a Fascist government 
in Spain and gain financial control of 
Spain’s mineral resources. 


(7) To seize Czechoslovakia. 


(8) To dominate through Fascist 
governments the other new nations of 
central Europe, especially Hungary, 
Rumania, Poland, and the Baltic states. 


(9) To “liberate” the German- 
speaking populations in countries 
where there are important German 
minorities, such as Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and South Ty- 
rol. 


(10) To invade the Ukraine, make 
war on the Soviet Union, and crush 
Communism at its source, with Japa- 
nese support. 


(11) To unite all Germans who have 
emigrated to other nations in allegi- 
ance to Nazism, establishing close eco- 
nomic relations with South and Cen- 
tral America, and encouraging Fascist 
revolutions in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


On this time-table Hitler has, with- 





out war, completed his conquest of the 
Rhineland, the Saar, and Austria, has 
established the Berlin - Rome - Tokyo 
anti-Communism pact, and has made 
definite progress toward several other 
goals. Danzig, while supposed to be a 
“free city” under the protection of the 
League of Nations, has been taken over 
by a completely Nazi local govern- 
ment. 


In many public speeches and in the 
plebiscite which approved Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions, Hitler has declared that Ger- 
many wants only security and peace. 


In 1934 he signed a pact with Poland’ 


in which both countries promised not 
to attack each other for ten years. 
There is no doubt that Hitler sincere- 
ly desires peace—as long as Germany 
is not strong enough for a major war. 
But meanwhile he has denounced the 
Versailles Treaty, marched his troops 
into the Rhineland, the Saar, and Aus- 
tria, gained the partial partition of 
Czechoslovakia, built a magnificent 
new army, Lavy, and air corps, and 
pushed with all possible speed Ger- 
many’s enormous drive of rearmament. 
He cannot possibly reach his heart’s 
desires without war. But up to date 
Great Britain has not lifted a finger to 
stop him, and France has not dared to 
move without Britain’s approval. 
(Owing to the thorough treatment 
of the Austrian conquest and the 
Czechoslovakian controversy in Scho- 





lastic, sections of the chapter dealing 
with these developments are omitted 
here.) 


It Can Happen Here 


There are now well-organized Fas- 
cist groups in almost every country of 
Europe. Naturally there are differences 
between them according to their na- 
tional characteristics. But, allowing for 
such differences, it may be said that 
Fascist or semi-Fascist dictatorships 
control the governments of Italy, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Greece, and Portugal; 
while Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and the Baltic states are 
teetering on the edge. In Latin Amer- 
ica Italian Fascists and German Nazis 
have established powerful outposts. 
Their radio propaganda and their in- 
creasing trade relations have made 
many Latin countries sympathetic to 
Fascist ideas. They have given un- 
der-cover aid to unsuccessful revolts 
against President Vargas, the right- 
wing dictator of Brazil, and President 
Cardenas, head of the Socialist gov- 
ernment of Mexico. Central and South 
America are honey-combed with Ger- 
man and Italian agents, and Nazi 
spies directed by high German offi- 
cials have been caught red-handed in 
a conspiracy to steal American mili- 
tary secrets. 

Even in the democratic nations of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Neth- 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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VERY GIRL OR BOY who sees “My Personal Who's 
Who in Sports” wants a copy—would “give any- 
thing” to have one. Well, you can't buy this book, but you 
can do this: 
Ask your Director of Physical Education, Athletic Di- 
rector, or Coach to get one for you. Absolutely FREE. 
All he has to do is to write General Foods, Dept. S-10, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for copies (not over one-tenth of the 
total school enrollment). These booklets will cost him 





nothing, will put him under no obligation. So get him 
to write today. 


Learn how to have more energy 

for athletics 
Eat more Minute Tapioca Cream—the energy dessert. Un- 
like heavy, indigestible sweets, this delicious dessert is 
high in energy value, yet easily digested—quickly converted 
into energy and pep. That's why Minute Tapioca Cream 
is on training-table menus in colleges through the land. 
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5. HOORAY FOR WHAT? 
By Gay Head 


HE whistle blew for the half! 

But only those on the field 

could hear it. The crowd was 
whooping like wild Indians. Central 
High had just completed a pass over 
the goal line. The score now stood 
13-13! And Southside was rated a 
much stronger team. 

“What a pass, what a pass!” 
croaked Tom Best, his voice hoarse 
from yelling. 

Jerry sank down on the wooden 
seat as if it were a featherbed. 
“Whee! I’m just as worn out as if I'd 
been in the game. If we could only 
beat Southside! Oh, Tom, we've got 
to win!” 

“Well, you can’t say our pal Phil 
isn’t doing his dead level best. He’s 
right in there every minute. He’d 
rather win this game than any on the 
schedule, but Phil’s a good sport, no 
matter who wins. That’s more than I 
can say for some of the 
crowd in the stands. Did 
you hear that bozo back of 
us applauding when South- 
side took a penalty? I tried 
to see who it was, but evi- 
dently his next-door neigh- 
bor nudged him into si- 
lence.” 

Jerry sighed. “But one 
penalty-applauder can give 
the whole school a bad rep! 
Anyhow, I’m glad our 
cheerleaders hopped to it 
when that Southside player 
got hurt and was taken off 
the field.” 

“Yeah, that’s the stuff. 
Say, let’s go down to the re- 
freshment stand and get 
something to eat. Or shall I 
bring you something? You 
look exhausted — and 
there’s a spec of soot on 
your nose. Got a mirror? 
Here, take my handker- 


and put her compact back in her 
pocketbook. “‘You’re the tyrant who 
objects to girls’ compacts in public, 
but I suppose, this time, it was per- 


missible?”’ 


Tom grinned. “Sure. This was an 
emergency. Look, there’s Polly. Gee, 
that girl certainly knows how to wear 
clothes!” Jerry smiled, remembering 
that Polly had made every stitch of 
that suit herself. But Tom, not know- 
ing why the smile, hastened to add, 
“And so do you, Jerry. I’m always 
telling you that.” 

“Well, not always, Tom, but you do 
comment more than most boys. Is 
that the secret of your success with 
the girls? An old flatterer, huh? No, 
I’m just kidding. Every girl likes to 
have boys notice her clothes and say 
so — if he likes them. But, ‘quiet, 
please,’ if he doesn’t!” 

Tom’s attention, at that moment, 


was turned to a crowd gathering at 
the other end of the stands. It wasn’t 
difficult to guess the cause. Speed 
Simpson was always the cause of any 
trouble. He had a knack of making 
people mad. And a nasty way of 
heckling the opposite side. This time 
he was in a fight with a Southside 
boy. 

“Too bad Central High gets a black 
eye on account of that big bully,” said 
Tom. “If you don’t mind, Jerry, I 
think [ll go down and try to save the 
pieces.” 

“Go ahead, Tom. I want to see 
Polly and ask her to serve on the 
committee for the Hallowe'en party, 
I'll meet you back here.” 

When Tom left, Jerry tried to find 
Polly, but her search was interrupted 
by Jack Pepper. 

“Hi, Jerry, mind if I hide-out here 
a minute?” 

“Why, no, Jock. But who’s after 
you?” 

“Little Miss Molly Moffitt. You 
know, the one with the big blue eyes 
and the vacant stare. I met her in the 
hall today and she practically asked 
me to bring her to the game. I don’t 
like her tactics, anyhow, but I refuse 
to take any girl to the game 
unless I have the price of 





two tickets — whichlI 
hadn’t. I told her I’d see her 
out here, thinking I could 
evade aer. But no, she crops 
up everywhere I turn. She’s 
done everything but sit on 
my lap!” 

“Oh, my,” laughed Jerry. 
“T didn’t know little Molly 
was as bad as that.” 

“You don’t know half! 
Honestly, Jerry, her re- 
marks are so dumb they 
aren’t even funny. I don't 





go in for Athletic Annies, 
but every girl should know 
the difference between a 
quarterback and a fullback. 
Molly says they look like 
they’d measure the same to 
her! Imagine! But, hey, 
where’s your date?” 
“Right here,” said Tom, 





chief.” Tom whipped out a a 


nice clean one and handed 
it to Jerry. Tom was no 
dude about clothes, but he 
always seemed to have a 
goodly supply of clean 
handkerchiefs. They came 
in handy, too. For things 
like specs in eyes and on 
nose, for wiping off dusty 
stadium seats, and wrap- 
ping around drippy cold- 
drink bottles. 

“Thanks, Tom.” Jerry 
returned the handkerchief, 
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1. This time Speed was in a fight with a Southside boy. 
2. “Gee, that girl certainly knows how to wear clothes.” 
3. “I thought I could evade her, but she’s everywhere.” 





bobbing up with bottles of 
pop and a handful of hot 
dogs. “With food and drink. 
Here you are, Jerry, and if 
you'll take the other, Jack, 
I’ll dash down for more.” 

“No, thanks, pal. Have et. 
And, since I’m sitting with 
a bunch of the boys, I'd bet- 
ter get back.” 

“Well, I hope you can 
keep them out of any fights 
after the game. I just stuck 
my nose in a tussle between 
Speed Simpson and one of 
the Southside boys. No bro- 
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ken bones, but Speed is hard to han- 
de.” 


“So long, Tom. See you soon, Jerry.” 

“Give me the empty bottle and those 
paper napkins, Jerry,” said Tom. Pll 
take them back to the refreshment 
stand after the game. Maybe I’ll grow 
up to be a street cleaner! Well, here 
comes the team out on the field. Shall 
we pray?” 

Jerry might have been praying at 
that moment. She had a far-away look 
in her eyes and her lips were moving. 
Tom leaned nearer to hear what she 
was saying. 

“We’re gonna win, win. We’re gonna 
win, win,” Jerry was chanting to her- 
self. 

Tom laughed. “And even if we don’t, 
we'll still shout ‘Hooray’!” 

“Hooray for what?” asked Jerry, 
doubtfully. 

“Hooray for what—ever!” said Tom 
—and meant it. 


Next Week: 
MADAME CHAIRMAN 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; f60d, foot; 
cibe, irn, ap; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 


Bund Deutscher Maedchen (bdont doi- 
char mat-chén), p. 32. German, “League 
of German Girls.” 

Daladier, Edouard (a-d60-dr da-lad-yd), 
p. 5. 

Drang nach Osten (drang nak 6s-tén), 
p. 5. 

ersatz (ér-zats), p. 25-S. 

Herriot (a-ré-6), p. 3. 

jingo, p. 10. A person who makes a crude 
display of patriotism; especially one 
who favors an aggressive attitude 
against other nations. From an English 
song of the 1870’s: “We don’t want to 
fight, yet by Jingo! if we do, We’ve got 
the men, and got the money too.” 

Jugend (yd6-gént), p. 32. 

Linnaeus (li-né-iis), p. 20-E. A Swedish 
naturalist of the 18th century. 

metamorphosis (mét-a-mér-f6-sis), p. 
23-E. A complete change of form or sub- 
stance; a transformation. 

Mein Kampf (min kampf), p. 6. 

Nazism (ndts-izm), p. 6. 

peregrination (pér-i-gri-nd-shiin), p. 19-E. 
A traveling or wandering. From pere- 
grinus, the Latin word for “foreigner.” 
Pilgrim is derived from a later form of 
the same word. 

polyglot (pél-i-glét), p. 23-E. Speaking 
many languages; made up of many lan- 
guages. 

Putsch (pdotch), p. 6. German—a riot or 
unsuccessful uprising. 

Sarajevo (sé-ri-yd-v6), p. 9. 

Schutzstaffe] (shdots shtaf-él), p. 8. 

Stresemann (shtré-za-min), p. 3. 

ee (shtéorm 4p - ti-1]d0ng), 








p. 8. 
Versailles (var-si), p. 3. 
Weimar (vi-miar), p. 6. The national as- 
sembly that set up the German republic 
met in this city. The chosen home of 
Goethe and Schiller, it was long famous 
as the “cultural capital” of Germany. 
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Hitler and Nazism 
(Concluded from page 33) 


erlands, Switzerland, the Scandina- 
vian countries, Canada, and the United 
States, Fascist parties and “shirts” of 
all colors of the rainbow are march- 
ing, drilling, and agitating. 

The rapid spread of Fascism in the 
past fifteen years throughout the world 
has split both nations and the classes 
within nations into two sharply con- 
flicting factions. In between stand the 


shrinking band of the democratic na- 
tions and the people who believe in 
methods of reason, freedom, and par- 
liamentary action, rather than those 
of force, propaganda, and dictatorship. 
Whether the democratic nations will 
be compelled to make a choice, and if 
so, which way they will go, is the most 
important issue in the world today. 

“The twentieth century,” says Mus- 
solini, “will be the century of Fas- 
cism!” Is he right? 


Copyright, 1938, by Stackpole Sons, pub- 
lishers, New York City. All rights reserved. 
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He discovered that if a wire 








Waen you telephone, your 
voice usually travels over a 
copper wire inside a cable. 
Many other copper wires, for 
other people to talk over, are 
inside that cable too. Each one 
— and there may be hundreds 
in a single cable — must be 
thoroughly insulated from the 
others. 

For years, that insulation 
was a spiral binding of paper 
ribbon. But one day an engi- 
neer found a way to make the 
paper right on the wire. 


were dipped in a wood pulp 
solution, the pulp stuck and 
turned: to paper. It was a 
better method. And when the 
Bell System finds better meth- 
ods, it adopts them. 

Today, in the Western Elec- 
tric plants, great machines like 
the one that is pictured here 
flow pulp evenly on to sixty 
wires at once. Your voice is 
wrapped in paper when you 
use the world’s finest tele- 
phone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





















































Your Voice 
(Concluded from page 12) 


cial interest and work lie in voice and 
speech training. Again we went down 
on the elevator. Outside the door of 
the classroom where working oper- 
ators are given additional training, 
Mrs. Smith explained to me the work 
going on inside. 

Each operator is given an opportu- 
nity to speak into the “voice mirror,” 
she said. “You'll notice that instru- 
ment over in the corner of the room. 
It records a voice and repeats as often 
as we wish. After the operator has 
spoken into the voice mirror, she has 
a chance to hear herself and to analyze 
with the class how her 
speech could be im- 
proved. A voice teach- 
er is in charge of the 
group.” 

We went into the 
room where perhaps a 
dozen girls were sit- 
ting along a table. 
They had pencils and 
notebooks beside them, 
and each girl wore a 
set of ear-phones. Mrs. 
Smith handed me a set, 
and I listened while 
the teacher and one of 
the girls discussed the 
“voice mirror’s” re- 
cording of the girl’s 
speech — “There will 
be some delay in put- 
ting through your call. 
I will call you back.” 
The teacher asked the 
operator to point out the most impor- 
tant words, which were “delay” in the 
first sentence and “call” in the second. 
Afterwards the girl repeated the sen- 
tence with the stress falling on the im- 
portant words. Then the “voice mir- 
ror” repeated the girl’s first statement, 
and the class agreed that the discus- 
sion had brought an improvement. 

Mrs. Smith and I went next into the 
P.B.X. classroom. There a number of 
switchboards were set up. On one side 
of the room were the pupils, sitting at 
their switchboards. At the other side 
were older women instructors who 
were putting through various types of 
calls for the pupils to handle. Several 
of the boards were “monitor” boards, 
without plug cords. The others were 
regular cord boards, most commonly 
used in private exchanges. 

There was one teacher to every two 
pupils. Each pupil wore a head set and 
although the girls were very busy, 
there was hardly a sound in the room. 
Both they and the teachers talked 
very quietly into the mouthpieces. The 
boards were controlled by lights. 

After we left the room, Mrs. Smith 
explained to me that the girls were 
sent down for a day’s instruction by 
the company which had just employed 
them. 

“We don’t give any general train- 
ing,” she added. “It would be useless 
to train girls who were looking for 
jobs as operators or receptionists. We 





You can make a voice 
mirror yourself, by 
eupping your hands 
behind your ears, and 
reading aloud from a 
hook or newspaper. 





must know what kind of board they 
will have to handle before we can train 
them. We put each girl at the kind of 
board she is going to have to use. They 
handle all the kinds of problems they 
will have to meet in the office. They 
are given experience in handling in- 
ter-office calls, delayed calls of all 
kinds, long-distance calls, and taking 
messages.” 

We went then into a class-room for 
private secretaries who are just start- 
ing to work. There they are given 
voice-training in answering the office 
telephone. 

“Ts all this instruction free?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. The telephone company is 
interested in giving it in order to pro- 
mote better telephone service.” 

“How can a girl get 
access to the classes?” 

“Usually her com- 
pany or her employer 
sends her here. How- 
ever, a girl who has 
just obtained a posi- 
tion can apply for a 
day’s work here as 
preparation for her 
work. We also have an 
employment bureau 
downstairs which 
places girls in P.B.X. 
werk. Would you like 
‘v go down there?” 

I said I would and 
we went to the main 
floor of the building. 
There in a large wait- 
ing room, now nearly 
empty for the day’s 
work was nearing an 
end, there were scores 
of small-lamp-lighted desks for ap- 
plicants and many chairs. Mrs. Smith 
took me to the office of Miss Morris, 
who is in charge of interviewing the 
applicants for work as receptionists or 
operators. Mrs. Smith offered laugh- 
ingly to act as an applicant and to be 
interviewed, but Miss Morris said it 
wouldn’t be necessary. 

“What is the basis on which you try 
to place girls?” I asked. 

“The three most important things, 
especially for receptionists are appear- 
ance, personality and experience, in 
that order. A girl must be neatly and 
appropriately dressed and moderately 
nice-looking. There’s no use trying to 
place a girl who doesn’t make a good 
appearance. We've found that out 
through long experience. 

“The girl’s personality must be 
pleasing. And, of course, we must feel 
sure she is discreet. A great many calls 
go through an operator’s hands which 
involve confidential matters for her 
company and her employers. It is very 
important that she must not discuss 
any office matters with other employ- 
ees or persons outside the company.” 

Miss Morris pushed a button and 
asked a girl to bring her a card. She 
showed it to me. It contained rather 
complete information about the girl. 
Miss Morris pointed to the number 2A. 

“That,” she said, “is the girl’s rat- 
ing. We can go by that pretty well. A 
number one means that the girl has 








perfect qualifications for the job she 
is seeking. This girl is very good.” 

I read the description of the girl, 
“nice-looking.” “blue eyes, brown 
hair,” height, weight, age, education 
and experience. “This isn’t a scientific 
record,” said Miss Morris, “but we 
have found that it is quite reliable. 
Come here with me and you’ll see how 
the applications are handled.” 

We went into a room next door where 
four girls sat at switchboards. Each one 


thad a revolving stand which held sey- 


eral hundred cards like the one Miss 
Morris had just shown me. A call came 
in while I was there, and the girl who 
answered it whirled the stand around 
and selected a card very rapidly. She 
gave the caller the infomation needed 
in a remarkably short time. 

“The girls whose cards are on file 
here may be sent out for permanent 
jobs, temporary jobs, or perhaps just 
for one day’s work. All of them have 
had experience. We seldom send out a 
girl who has had no experience. We 
have sent out some whom we’ve trained 
here, but we’ve found that most em- 
ployers want -experienced operators. 
The education is not so important. 
However, most of our girls are high 
school graduates. A girl’s voice and her 
intelligence are more important than 
education. Occasionally an employer 
calls us and wants a college girl, but 
we have very few of them. Most college 
girls don’t want work as operators or 
receptionists except temporarily.” 
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Do you know the world you 
live in, the world that will 
shape your career? 

Here, for the first time, is the 
modern economic world come 
alive and brought. close to 
boys and girls. 
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By Kenneth M. Gould 


For you the managing editor 
of Scholastic has made com- 
mon sense out of banks, wars, 
labor, New Deals, Fascism. 
You will wonder at the clarity 
of the many drawings and 
pictographs. 
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Soames and the Flag 
(Concluded from page 10) 


screen of his consciousness like so 
many wild geese over the sand, over 
the sea, out of the darkness into the 
darkness of a layman’s mind; a lay- 
man who had thought in terms of peace 
all his days, and his days many. What 
a thing to happen to one at sixty! They 
might have waited till he was like old 
Timothy. Anxiety! That was it, anx- 
iety. Kitchener was over from Egypt, 
they said. That was something. A grim- 
looking chap, with his eyes fixed be- 
yond you like a lion’s at the Zoo; but 
he’d always come through. Soames re- 
membered, suddenly, his sensations 
during the black week of the Boer war 
—potty little affair, compared with 
this. 

“But perhaps,” he thought, “we 
shan’t have to fight on land.” Besides, 
who knew? The Germans might come to 
their senses yet, when they heard Eng- 
land was going in. There was Russia, 
she had more millions than all the rest 
put together—steam-roller, they called 
her; but had she the steam? Japan had 
beaten her. 

“Well!” and the thought gave him 
the queerest feeling, proud and miser- 
able: “If we begin, we shall hold on.” 
There was something at once terrible 
to him and deeply satisfying about that 
instinctive knowledge. They’d be sing- 
ing “Rule Britannia” everywhere to- 
night — he shouldn’t wonder. People 
didn’t think—a little-headed lot. 

The stars burned through a sky 
growing blue-dark. All over Europe 
men and guns moving —all over the 
seas ships tearing along. And this si- 
lence—this hush before the storm. 
That couldn’t last. No; there they were 
already—singing back there along the 
road—drunk, he should say. Tune— 
words—he didn’t know them—vulgar 
stuff: 


“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 

It’s a long, long way to go... 

Good-bye, Piccadilly, Farewell, Leices- 
ter Square! 

It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 

And my heart’s right there!” 


Silence, as of one stricken by deci- 
sion, come to instinctively, rather than 
by will, weighed on Soames that night 
and all next day. He read “that chap 
Grey’s” speech and, in conspiracy with 
his country, waited for what he felt 
would never come; an answer to the 
ultimatum sent. 

In the afternoon he could neither 
bear his own gloom nor the excitement 
of Annette, and, walking to the station, 
he took a train to Town. The streets 
seemed full and to get fuller every 
minute. He sat down late, at the Con- 
noisseurs’ Club, to dine. When he had 
finished a meal which seemed to stick 
in his gizzard, he went downstairs. 
From his seat in the window he could 
see St. James’ Street, and the people 
eddying down it towards the centre of 
the country’s life. He sat there prac- 
tically alone. At eleven—they said— 
the ultimatum would expire. In this 
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quiet room, where the furniture and 
wall-decorations had been accumu- 
lated for men of taste throughout a cen- 
tury of peace, was the reality of life as 
he had known it, the reality of Victo- 
rian and Edwardian England. The Boer 
wars, and all those other little wars, 
Ashanti, Afghan, Soudan, expedition- 
ary adventures, professional affairs far 
away, had hardly ruffied the minds of 
Connoisseurs. One had walked and 
talked upon one’s normal way, just 
conscious of their disagreeable neces- 
sity. But this great thing—why, it had 
united even the politicians. 

He got up and moved, restless, into 
the hall. All there was of connoisseur 
in the club was gathered round the tape 
—some half-dozen members, none of 
whom he knew. Soames stood a little 
apart. Somebody turned and spoke to 
him. A shrinking from his fellows, ac- 
centuated in Soames’ emotional mo- 
ments, sent a shiver down his spine. 
He couldn't stay here and have chaps 
babbling. Answering curtly, he got his 
hat and went out. 

In the crowd he'd be alone, and he 
moved with it down Pall Mall towards 
Whitehall. Thicker every moment, it 
was a curious blend of sti]lness and ex- 
citement. Down Cockspur Street into 
Whitehall he was slowly swept, till at 
the mouth of Downing Street, the 
crowd became solidity itself, and there 
was no moving. Ten minutes to the 
hour! impervious by nature and by 
training to mob-emotion, Soames yet 
was emotionalised. Here was some- 
thing that was not mere mob-sensation 
—something made up of individual 
feelings stronger than mere impulse; 
something to which noise was but em- 
broidery. There was plenty of noise, 
rumorous, and strident now and again, 
but it didn’t seem to belong to the faces 
—didn’t seem to suit them any more 
than it suited the stars that winked and 
waited. All sorts and conditions of men 
and women, and he cheek by jow! with 
them—like sardines in a box—and he 
didn’t mind. Civilians, they were, 
peaceful folk—not a soldier or a sailor 
in the lot! They had begun to sing “God 
Save the King!” His own lips moved; 
he could not hear himself, and that 
consoled him. 

He fixed his eyes on Big Ben. The 
hands of the bright clock, halfway to 
the stars, crept with incredible slow- 
ness. Two minutes more and the thing 
would begin—the Thing! What would 
come of it? He couldn’t tell, he didn’t 
know. A bad business, a mad business— 
once in, you couldn’t get out—you had 
to hold on—to the death—to the death! 
The faces were all turned one way now 
under the street lights, while faces, 
from whose open mouths still came 
that song; and then—Boom! The clock 
had struck, and cheering rose. Queer 
thing to cheer for! “Hoora-a-ay!” The 
Thing had started! ... 





“Soames and the Flag,” an excerpt 
from a short story of the same title, 
is here reprinted from On Forsyte 
’Change, by John Galsworthy, copy- 
right 1930, by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 





































TALK ABOUT 
SPEED!.. 


the new SPEEOLINE 
CORONA 


has plenty! 










Lightning-fast escapement, speed 
booster, touch selector, and exclu- 
sive “Floating Shift” —these features 
make SPEEDLINE CORONAS 
faster than ever! And Coronas are 
made to take the bard knocks, too. 
See your dealer — take one home 
and try it out. Remember .. . $1.00 
a week in addition to a small down 
payment—pays for any Corona, case 
included. 


Don’t miss the new sensation— 


wa 2 full-fledged 9 pound 
portable for only $29.75. 


















SOCIAL STUDIES 


SIGNPOSTS 


WHILE MEN MARCH 
Magazine Articles 


After you have read Willson Wood- 
side’s “What Would Germany Fight 
With?” in this issue (or the full-length 
original in the September Harpers), 
just for comparison you might turn to 
Stanley High’s article in the October 1 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. High is 
either a pessimist or he has been misled 
by Germany’s tub-thumping. On the 
other hand, maybe Mr. Woodside is an 
optimist. At any rate, both have studied 
the same picture and seen different 
things in it. 











A PIMPLE-FACED 
OUTCAST AT 17? 


Read how to help protect the skin 
against intestinal poisons 

Are you shunned and pitied because of re- 
pulsive-looking hickies? Then why not get 
right at a common cause of this trouble— 
and take steps now to help overcome it? 

Between the ages of 13 and 25, final growth 
takes place. This is often accompanied by 
disturbances throughout the body. The skin 
may become oversensitive. Waste poisons 
from the intestines often get into the blood, 
then ugly pimples may break out. 

_ Many young people help solve this problem— 
simply by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. Each cake 
of this famous fresh food helps eliminate intestinal 
waste poisons from your body before they can get 
into the blood stream .. . and so gives these 
pimples a chance to clear up. Don’t run the risk 
of permanent scars by neglecting such pimples. 
Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast now—3 cakes 
daily—one cake 44 hour before meals. Begin now! 
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WOODSTOCK Bunoer 


Winner... Most World's 

School Contests— 

EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
930 ENSEMBLE one ofthe 88 STYLES 
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San, up-to-the-minute designs Pins in 2 








FREE 


300 - ; 
Write fer our attractive free catalog and select 
2 beautiful pin or ring for your class or chub. 
Oept. 0, METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, Hi. ¥. 
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Stuart Chase has written “Let’s Stay 
in Our Own Backyard” for the October 
Cosmopolitan, expressing the view- 
point of millions of Americans that 
much as we regret Europe’s troubles, 
and sympathize with them, we are best 
off minding our business. We have our 
own troubles, yet we are the most for- 
tunate nation in the world. 

Life in its September 26 issue devotes 
pages of photographs to the men of the 
hour, Hitler and Chamberlain. An in- 


teresting feature is the double-page * 


spread illustrating Hitler’s Nuremberg 
speech with historic photographs. 

“The Lord Will Provide—for Eng- 
land” in the September 17 Collier’s 
tells how underneath the everyday life 
of peace-time Britain the civilian vol- 
unteers are carrying out the Air Raid 
Precautions Plan to educate the people 
in how to protect themselves in case 
death drops from the skies. The result 
of the campaign according to the writer 
is that the English people think they 
are protected and have no fear. 


Books 


Very recently some new books have 
appeared with a close bearing on the 
moment. Bernhard Menne gives us a 
somewhat frightening glimpse into 
the machinations of the war-mongers 
who make the tools for humanity’s de- 
struction in Blood and Steel: the Rise 
of the House of Krupp, published by 
Furman. 

Rich background material by which 
you can judge Hitler’s claims regarding 
the present conflict is presented by 
Elizabeth Wiskemann. She traces the 
present Czech-Sudeten differences 
back to the twelfth century in her book 
Czechs and Germans; a Study of the 
Struggle in the Historic Provinces of 
Bohemia and Moravia. (Oxford). Re- 
quired reading for Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, one would think. 

Douglas Reed has written Insanity 
Fair (Covici)—an amusing and bitter 
account of present-day Europe. He 
criticizes the English people strongly 
for having imagined Hitler and Musso- 
lini could ever be considered as instru- 
ments for peace. Reed was a foreign 
correspondent for the London Times 
for over ten years. A similar point of 
view is found in Geoffrey Garratt’s 
Mussolini’s Roman Empire (Bobbs- 
Merrill). He is sharply opposed to the 
Tory foreign policies. 

If you want to read in some detail of 
the rise and spread of the Nazis in Ger- 
many and of the kind of men who sur- 
round Hitler, you will enjoy The House 
That Hitler Built (Harper) by Stephen 
Henry Roberts, an Australian profes- 
sor of modern history. Mr. Roberts is 
about as fair-minded as a writer can 
be, even though he often writes of 
what he cannot like. 

You have already met Henry C. 
Wolfe if you read last year’s Scholastic. 
Since then he has published a fine book 
called The German Octopus (Double- 
day), dealing with the German Drive 
to the East which has so sharply altered 
the European balance of power. Mr. 
Wolfe believes that the mantle of the 
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Jack considered himself quite a hy. 
morist, until he sent some of his jokes 
to a newspaper. In a few days came 
the reply, no check included: “Dear 
Sir. Your jokes received. Some we 
have seen before, some we haven't 
seen yet.” 

. 

A man from California was Visiting 
an old friend living in Florida. Natu- 
rally they argued a good deal about the 
two States. One day they were walk. 
ing in the garden and the Californian 
pointed to a young orange tree. 

“Now in California we grow a tree 
that size in less than a year,” he 
boasted. 

The Floridian stroked his chin. “Well 
I can’t say for sure,” he replied, “but] 
don’t think that tree was there yester- 
day.”—Capper’s Farmer. 


President Wilson was fond of telling 
how he made a trip to Missouri one 
time and saw the monument erected 
to the memory of Mark Twain. Unree- 
ognized by the natives, the President 
asked one of them if he remembered 
Tom Sawyer. 

“Never heard of him,” was the re 
ply. 

“Do you happen to recall Puddin- 
head Wilson?” 

“Oh, sure. I voted for him twice.”— 
The Open Road. 

* 


“Eyes right,” thundered the lieu- 
tenant. 
“You’re wrong,” came a voice from 
down the line.” 
* 


“How come you stopped singing in 
the choir, Butch?” 

“I wasn’t there one Sunday and 
somebody asked if they’d fixed the 
organ.” 








Kaiser has fallen to the shoulders of 
the Bavarian paperhanger, and that 
the Western nations had better look to 
their laurels. 

Professor Robert William Seton- 
Watson is a distinguished historian, al- 
though not on the inside of the scenes. 
In his recent book Britain and the Die- 
tators (Macmillan) he lines up his own 
country’s relationships with the rest of 
Europe. The picture is lucid, if not 
pretty. 

In spite of the fact that the picture 
of our country is perhaps a little too 
rosy, Our Country, Our People, and 
Theirs by M. E. Tracy (Macmillan) 
presents some very useful comparisons 
of living and working conditions im 
Italy, Germany, Russia and the United 
States, in parallel columns, with many 
graphic charts. 

Don’t forget John Gunther's Inside 
Europe, latest edition, which is still 
probably the best reference book @ 
the present situation. 
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lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
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each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT IS IMPORTANT 
TO YOUR GAME FOR THE 
DIFFERENT WAY IT DELIVERS STAMINA 








You already know that Shredded 
Wheat is 100% whole wheat —noth- 
ing added, nothing taken away! 

And you know that whole wheat 
delivers a rich supply of the nour- 
ishment that helps build energy, 
stamina and speed. 

But did you ever take a close look 
at a Shredded Wheat biscuit? Have 
you noticed the light, porous tex- 
ture of those tiny golden threads? 


We all need 





That’s where Shredded Wheat is 
really different. The digestive juices 
can quickly absorb all the vital food 
essentials without causing the sys- 
tem to do extra work. It’s a point 
that’s extremely vital to the highly 
sensitive body of an athlete. 

Make Shredded Wheat your reg- 
ular training table breakfast. You'll 
find it makes a difference. 


SHREDDED 


WHEAT 





for GROWTH years and WORK years 








THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT BAKING 


63 SHREDDED WHEAT [IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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munva | SEND NO MONEY... SPEND NO MONEY 


Has More Spare Time! 


oe Set eee Take Full Advantage of This 


homework. I do it 
lots faster—and eas- 
ler (0 And I'm 


practicing typing in 

my spare time—get- 

ting ready for that 

job Dad has prom- 
” 


ised me. 





WITHOUT RISKING A SINGLE PENNY .. . convince yourself that a 
Royal Portable will help you write easier, faster, that it will help you with your 
homework—-save time, help you do more. See—with your own eyes—that every 
member of your family can find use for this handsome, home-sized writing 
machine. 


Tried AN... Prefers 


Royal And that isn’t all—a Royal Portable is more than a day-to-day convenience. 
It’s preparation for the future—for college, and later, where the ability to 
express yourself at the keys of a typewriter may prove vitally important. 


“Many of my courses 
at college demand 
typewritten work 
That's why I asked 
the family to give me 


ppg AF adh Get on the right track now . .. Know what a latest model factory-new Royal 


Portable will mean to you. Then—and only then—own it on your own terms 
—pay cash or only a few cents a day. Mail the coupon below-—do it today, 


> 





Big Help in 
Business 
“Where I work. ideas 
count—but only when 
they're typed. Since 
I got a Royal I'm 
making such faster 

progress.” 





Cents a Day 


Gave What He 
Never Had! 


“Last week I gave 
our children an ad- 
vantage I never had! 
Now they use a Royal 
Portab'e for all their 
writing. And you 
should see the home- 
work fly now.” 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. OEPT. BS-1015 

2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. ’ 
Please tell me how I cam buy a latest model factory-new Royal Portable—for only a few cents @ 4 
day with FREE HOME TRIAL. No obligation. 
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MAKE THAT OLD MACHINE HELP PAY FOR YOUR NEW PORTABLE! : 
How much will you allow me a 
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